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Mites 


Insist Upon Clean Flour 
For the Children’s Bread 


In the crease of every wheat 
kernel lodges dirt. Unless all 
the dirt is washed out of the 
wheat and the wheat hair and 
waste fibre separated from the 
flour, it goes into the bread and 
the children have only nly partly 
clean, partly wholesome food. 








You can always tell clean 
flour by the length of time the 
bread keeps fresh. 


No other bread keeps fresh and i 
sweet, as long as bread made from he 


Oi The Guarar 1teed lal Coats 
The OCCIDENT way of washing and 


scouring the wheat and purifying the 

flour is the most thorough and costly in 
use. Moreover, we use for OCCIDENT 
Flour only the choicest selection of the 
hard, glutinous Spring wheats of North 
Dakota—the most nutritious bread wheat 
grown—rich in muscle-making properties. 


ts More 
~ rth It Pe sack for OCCIDENT than 
ee for other flour, but every sack is 
sold on a Written Guarantee to satisfy you better 
—for all baking—to make better bread and more 
loaves to the sack—than any other flour, or ‘your 
money refunded without question. 


Every mother should test OCCIDENT Bread. [~~ 
Russel Miler Milling Co, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


”' tells more about Better Bread. Send for it. 
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You pay only a few cents more 











THE OFFICIAL 


Boy Scout Knife 


HIS is the official Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, as 
recommended by their National Committee on Equipment. 
The indorsement of this Committee, together with the fact 

that the Knife is made by one of our 

largest and most reliable manufactur- 

ers, will commend it to Companion sub- 


scribers as a most desirable pocket tool. ’ 
Illustration 


Shows 
Actual Size 








DESCRIPTION 


The illustration suggests but a very few of the uses to which this handy 
Knife may be put. It really combines 4 useful tools and a jack-knife all in 
one. By opening the proper blade, it becomes in turn a 


JACK-KNIFE, SCREW-DRIVER, LEATHER PUNCH OR REAMER, 
TACK-LIFTER, CAN-OPENER. 


The blades are made from the best English crucible steel, and finely tem- 
pered to retain their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of Stag, 
brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, name-plate and shackle. 
The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, ** Be Prepared,” together with the 
insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the knife-blade and engraved 
upon the name-plate. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















With Palmolive her daily 
companton, a clear; right 
complexion will ez er inspire 
abhearty throb | ot pride Fea 

45 CWO o greatest words — 


“AGy Wite 1Ibsssssd 


How Palmolive 
Conquers Hard Water 





Palmolive is able to do more than mere soap, because 
of two oi/s—Palm and Olive. These two oils are scientif- 
ically blended in Palmolive. This is why Palmolive is 
so different from any other soap. This is why it produces 
a full, creamy lather in hard water as well as soft. 

Palmolive thoroughly cleanses, then nourishes. ‘The 
oils do this. Famous historical beauties used olive and 
palm oils for their complexions. Today these two beauti- 
fying oils are blended in a pure soap—Palmolive. 


Baby’s First Bath is in Olive Oil 








Free Jar of 


The first bath an infant gets is in olive oil— before water is 


Palmolive allowed to touch the sensitive skin. 
C Then Nurse and Doctor prescribe Palmolive for the child's 
ream future bath. For they know Palmolive contains the needed olive 


oil. Since Palmolive is the best soap for baby's deli- 


| Se: g Pe 
ty yn a band from cate body, you may be sure it is the best for sours. 








| a eake of Palmolive ‘ 
| Soap and we will send Unwrap a cake of Palmolive. Observe 
| a sample jar of this |  thelight green hue the oils give it. There 


— -bringing face is no artificial coloring in Palmolive. 

Note the inviting fragrance — the 
dainty Oriental odor—the sugges- 
tion of rare oils and spices. It's 
pure enough to eat! 

Palmolive costs Jess at 15c than 
many mere soaps at a lower price, for 
it remains firm and compact even when 
reduced to the thinnest wafer. 


Send two 2c stamps for sample and 
“The Easy Way to Beauty.” 





PALMOLIVE 
Price 15c 


CREAM 


|| free booklet, 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 


| 532 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (233) 


























ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


SF Avoid Imitations—Ask for ““HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 











WHITE HOUSE 


A Great 
Indorsement 


COFFEE 
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T° the thousands upon thousands of people who have used 
White House Coffee for years the above indorsement was 
not necessary, but we greatly appreciate such hearty, volun- 
tary approval from such high authority, and to those who 
have not yet adopted White House Coffee, it should be the 
~ argument needed. The next logical step is to try it. 
- and 2- = 3-Ib. all-tin cans at leading grocers. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters. Boston and Chicago. 





Learn to Stuff Birds 377,Ari™*'s:.. 
delightful art, easily 

learned at home. Big Profits. Save your trophies. 
Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys 
ool 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest yrade 1913 model bic — 
FACTORY PRICES 2%’ 

a "bie ycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
eae, and learn our wonderful proposition on 
} first sample bicycle going to your town. 


! RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 

H# money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear w! 

rep vairsand all sundriesat Xe af usue xi p? ices 

Do not wait; write today for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, CHICAGO ae 






mail. Write jor Free Book today. N.W. Se! 
of Taxidermy, 404§Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


LYON & HEALY. 





log 
Hundredsof Fine Illustrations, 
describing every article fo: 
s or Drum Corps, 


BIG BOOK Free 


Contains instructions for Amateur Band: 
Exercises and Scales, By-Laws, Select 
Music, Write today! 
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TUS we ae eae aaa dakadaea’ 
“TANE Almiry says 

‘J they’ve had dreadful 

cold weather down in 

Columbia County almost 

the whole of December. ’’ 
Aunt Jane Parkinson’s 
eyes were still fixed on the 
letter from her favorite 
niece and namesake. 

‘*She’s spelled 
‘weather’ w-e-t-h-e-r, 
and ‘almost’ with two I’s 
—the idea! I took pride 
in my spelling whenI was . 
herage. Wehadspelling- | 
schools nearly every week 
through the winter, and if 
I do say it, I wasn’t often 
left to the last, when it 
came to choosing sides. ’’ 

Aunt Jane had stayed 
at our house nearly the 
whole day, awaiting fath- 
er’s return from town 
with the mail, and I sup- 
pose she felt that we were 
entitled to such crumbs of 
information as might be 
of general interest. We 
had to be content with a 
single scrap that after- 
noon, however, for she 
struck off at a tangent, 
and quite forgetting the 
contents of the letter, dis- 
cussed the advantages of 
spelling-schools with such 
a wealth of youthful remi- 
niscence that it was dark 
before she thought of 
going home. As usual, it 
devolved upon me to ac- 
company her to her gate, 
an errand of which I was 
not especially fond— 
partly because a good deal 
of Aunt Jane’s improving 
conversation was prosy 
to a boy of fifteen, but chiefly 
because Dan invariably poked 
fun at me after my return. 
That evening Aunt Jane talked 
of nothing but spelling-schools, 
and I was so much interested 
that I reopened the subject 
with Dan, and some time some of the boys until he gets his answer 
during the next week mentioned the matter | |ready. You will be excused for the half-day, 
to Miss Reed, our teacher for the winter term. | so you needn’t hurry to get back.’’ 

‘‘What—a spelling-school!’? Miss Reed! As the crow flies, it was not very far to the 
looked from one to another of us. ‘‘Why, I Brazen schoolhouse, but it was on another 
don’t know—I’1l consider it.’’ She laughed a | road, and a foot or more of snow in the fields 
little deprecatingly. ‘‘I’m not sure I should | made hard traveling. Mr. Higley was a much 
know exactly how to begin. ’’ older man than we had anticipated, and the 

‘Aunt Jane—Aunt Jane Parkinson told the | Severe way in which he glowered down at us, 
other night how they used to do,’’ I informed | as we stood on the flat stone outside the door, 
her. ‘*Their school would send a challenge— 
or something—to some other school. Then 
—why, I guess they turned right round and 
sent one back. They kept it up nearly every 
week, anyway, and—and she thought it was 
a good thing.’’ 

‘It would be necessary to give very close | spectacles. 
attention to your spelling-book, if you had | your teacher we’ll come nex’ Thursday night, 
anything like that in mind,’’ Miss Reed said. | and there won’t be anything left of you folks 

‘‘What school should you think of inviting | but a little grease-spot.’’ He had a big, harsh 
in??? She addressed this to the older pupils | voice, and it kept booming louder and louder. 
especially. ‘‘I’m not at all acquainted with | ‘‘Mebbe, now, you youngsters would like to 
the gentleman who teaches in the Brazen dis- | come in and get warm.’’ 
trict. That’s the nearest, isn’t it?’’ | If Elmer had not complained bitterly of the 

A noisy discussion followed. There were} cold the last half of the journey, I should 
no ‘‘rules of order’’; everybody tried to talk 
at once, and the big boys slapped shoulders | we sidled through the door, and offered our 
and jostled each other by way of lending | chilled fingers the grateful solace of the roaring 
emphasis to their suggestions. | box stove. 

The matter was virtually decided before we | never left us, I believe, and he heard no classes 
took our seats for the afternoon session. Most} while we stayed. Apparently we were sus- 
of the noon-hour the next day we occupied in | picious characters, who required his undivided 
inditing a ‘‘challenge,’’ but Miss Reed was | vigilance. 
not satisfied with the result. It seemed to me | 
foolish fastidiousness, but she set aside entirely 


ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 
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commission. 

‘*So your distric’ wants to try a whack at 
spelling us down, does it??? Mr. Higley de- 
manded, frowning severely at us over his 


benches were overcrowded, 


quite silenced the fluent explanations with | ‘* 
which Elmer and I had planned to adorn our | 





‘‘Well, you can go back and tell | 
|and pretty under the red hood. 


| room. 


have declined the hospitality, but as it was, | 


| after the spelling-school is over.’’ 
Mr. Higley’s sharp, black eyes | 


| go. ”” 
| whisked away to drive home with her father, 
The school was a large one,—most of the | 
—but forty Egyptian | 


our crude notion of a warlike defiance, and the; mummies in their wrappings could hardly | 


courteous invitation that she finally produced | have made less noise. I felt positively guilty 
was quite unlike the arrows wrapped in a rat- | when necessity compelled me to take a dozen 
tlesnake skin that I had read about in Dan’s | cautious steps to the door, and I said ‘‘Geod 
history. | afternoon !’’ in a whisper. 

‘**As you were the first one to speak of it, ‘“‘I’m glad I don’t have to go to school to 
William,’’? Miss Reed said to me the fourth | him,’? was Elmer’s comment, when we were 


morning, ‘‘I shall ask you and Elmer Halde-| once more safely outside. ‘‘Ough! My neck 
man to carry the invitation over to Mr. Higley | is stiff! I didn’t dare turn it for fear it would 
this afternoon. It’s rather a long walk, and| crack. Jennie Leigh told ma he was awful 


you may stay until school is out, if you like, 
but be polite, and don’t make trouble for the 
teacher. 

‘When you get to the schoolhouse,’’ she 
\dmonished, ‘‘knock quietly, and when Mr. 
Higley comes to the door, take off your caps 
and hand him the paper. He will ask you in, 


strict. ’’ 

‘*He acted put out because we brought the— 
the invitation,’’ I said, soberly. I had called 
it the ‘‘challenge’’ all the way over. ‘‘I’m 
sorry we didn’t begin on somebody else. There 
won’t be any fun if he’s round.’’ 

We got back to our own schoolhouse not long 


'curt manners. 


YY www yuku kamu sauks sab bsdabsbabasbasdababsa dads dadadadal 





“THE TEACHER OF A SCHOOL HAS A PERFECT RIGHT TO SPELL WITH HIS PUPILS.” 


~ Law en Aunt Jane Spelled Down 
: ; » CYy Charles T White -e 


of course, and you can sit down with | |after three o’clock. 


Miss Reed seemed 
| rather surprised at our speedy return, but 
asked no embarrassing questions. 
agreed not to say anything about Mr. Higley’s | 
We all stayed a few minutes | 
after school was dismissed, and a good many 
of the scholars took spelling-books home with 
them. 

‘‘O dear, I don’t suppose I can get here at 
all,’? Lulu Graves complained, as she put on 
her red hood in the door of the little cloak-room. 
It’s so far, and after dark, and there’s nobody 
but me. Maybe mother will let me go home | 
with Lottie Stover, though. ’’ 

I glanced across at Lulu, as I hunted under | 
my desk for an arithmetic, and some instinct | 
of chivalry stirred within me. Lulu was short 
and plump, and her pouting face looked fresh | 
Most of the 
others had gone out, and the few who remained 
were talking busily at the opposite side of the 
The moment seemed opportune, and I 
grasped it. 

“If you—if you’d like to have me, I’ll come | 
up Thursday night, and walk down with 
you!’’ I blurted out, painfully conscious that | 
my face must be nearly of a color with her 
hood. ‘‘Of course I’ll see you get home, too, 

‘“*Why, thank you ever so much, Will!’’ she 
replied, so heartily that I knew she meant it. 
‘*Tt’s real nice of you, and I’1l be delighted to 
Somebody called Lulu’s name, and she 


who had stopped for her on his way back from 
town. 

I resolved to take nobody into my confidence, 
—not even Dan or Elmer,—but my extreme 
secretiveness proved not wholly to my advan- 
tage. I was barely fifteen, and the idea of 
my taking the part of escort had occurred to 
nobody but myself. 

Aunt Jane Parkinson was delighted when 
she learned that we were actually to have a 
spelling-match, and declared her intention to 
be present. My first intimation of this came 
at the supper-table on Thursday evening. 

‘*T told Aunt Jane you would stop for her 
when you went down to spelling-school to- 
night, William,’’ mother said, in her most 
matter-of-fact tone, just as I was pushing back 
my chair. ‘‘I knew you wouldn’t care, and 
she’s set on going—though I can’t see why.’’ | 





We had | 


| again! 





|}and making it appear that 


| to 


| with a cautioning ** 


I was too bashful to tell 
my mother that I had 
made other arrangements, 
but I quickly formed a 
plan, and rushed off to 
get into my clothes with 


as little loss of time as 
possible. 
The Graveses lived on 


a cross-road above us, 
about a third of a mile 
farther from the school- 
house. Aunt Jane’s cot- 
tage was in the opposite 
direction on the main 
road, and we passed it 
morning and night, going 
to and coming from 
school. It was compar- 
atively early yet, and I 
fancied that by dint of 
lively stepping I could 
escort Lulu to the spell- 
ing-school first, and re- 
turn later for Aunt Jane. 


So I ran nearly the 
whole distance to the 
Graves farmhouse, but 


alas for the vanity of hu- 
man expectations! Lulu 
had not yet thought of 
getting ready, and kept 
me waiting nearly an 
hour before she was pre- 
pared to start! That was 
bad, but I clung to my 
original intention, and 
quickened my pace a little 
when we came opposite 
Aunt Jane’s house. 
‘““That you, Billy ?”’ 
The familiar voice sent 
nervous shivers down my 
spine, but I halted at the 
word, and made some 
kind of a mumbled re- 
sponse. ‘‘I thought just 
as likely as not, with the 
excitement and all, you’d forget 
to stop, so I decided to turn the 
lamp low and keep watch.’’ 
Aunt Jane’s tall, erect figure 
drew near, and the gate clicked 
behind her. ‘*Oh, Elmer’s 
with you, is he? Good eve- 
ning, Elmer! I wanted to go 
so bad, I just told your mother you wouldn’t 
mind stopping, and I’d be all ready, so as not 
to keep you waiting. But boys will forget, 


| when two or three get together.’’ 


‘‘This—this is Miss—Miss Graves,’’ I stam- 


| mered, feeling very much embarrassed, and at 


the same time constrained to correct the mistake 
|of Aunt Jane’s unspectacled eyes. *‘She—she 
couldn’t walk all that long way alone after 
| dark.’? 
‘Of course not,’? Aunt Jane agreed, amiably. 

‘*T suppose we ought not to loiter—the clock 
showed it was almost seven just as I came 
out. Well, no wonder I didn’t know you, 
Lulu, you’re getting to be such a big girl 
And so you’re going to the spelling-school, 
tou? I declare, it seems almost like old times 
99 

Aunt Jane ran on garrulously all the way 
to the schoolhouse, childishly happy herself, 
and apparently taking it for granted that we 
were sharing equally in the enjoyment of the 
occasion. Lulu was a shy girl, anyhow, and 
generally fell into monosyllables when a third 
person was present. I was tormented with 
= ars of what she would think of my awkward 
, and began to plan impracticable 
schemes for obliterating myself in the crowd, 
Lulu had come 
with Aunt Jane, or that Aunt Jane had come 
with Lulu, rather than that I had come with 


| both of them. 


But my plans for that evening seemed bound 
fail. Some inconsiderate youngster had 
emptied the contents of the water-pail on the 
door-stone at four o’clock. Lulu slipped peril- 
ously the moment she stepped on it, and barely 
saved herself by a frantic clutch at my coat- 
sleeve. I, too, slipped a little, and Aunt Jane, 
Take care, Billy!’’ clung 
even closer to me on the other side. Just then 
somebody opened the door, and I stood in the 
public eye and the light of a dozen lanterns 
as the duly accredited escort of Lulu Graves 
and Aunt Jane. Lulu was short and fat and 
under her red hood. Aunt Jane was 
tall and slim, and bore her sixty years with 
erect dignity under her poke bonnet. A titter 
started on the front benches, and seemed.to 
spread and gather volume. 

‘*Silence in the room!’’ a big voice boomed, 


rosy 
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and the audible mirth died away. Mr. Higley 


glowered at me savagely, as if I were solely | 


responsible for the disturbance, but I had a 
warm place for him in my heart, notwith- 
standing. ‘‘Here, you boys on the back seat, 
make way for the ladies!’ 

In the commotion, I dropped into a corner 
between two elderly 


Mr. 
of everything, 
forefinger between the pages of a dog-eared 
spelling-book, and almost ignoring the pres- 
ence of Miss Reed, who sat meekly on one 
of the low benches beside the stove. That we 
were outnumbered by our visitors two to one 
became painfully apparent when the opposing 
forces were arrayed for the contest. The two 
elderly strangers near me shambled out at a 
word from Mr. Higley, and took their places 
among the ‘‘spellers’’; there were five or six 
others, who were as manifestly recruits, mus- 
tered for the occasion. Miss Reed had a word 
at this point. 

‘‘We had supposed, Mr. Higley, that this 
was to be between the pupils of the two 
schools,’’? she said. ‘‘It doesn’t seem fair to 
match grown-up people against boys and girls 
from thirteen to nineteen. ’’ 

‘*Tt was distrie’ against distric’, yours against 
ours,’’ Mr. Higley insisted, with arbitrary 
positiveness. ‘‘We sha’n’t bar anybody you 
want to bring in—not if he’s as old as Methu- 
selah. We’ll take turn-about giving out the 
words. ’’ 

I think Miss Reed was prepared to say 
more, but Aunt Jane laid aside her poke 
bonnet, and stepping quietly out into the aisle, 
took her place next to Lulu Graves. The fine 
lines of her old face looked very set and deter- 
mined. 

‘‘Clearing the decks’’ occupied only a few 
minutes. A number of pupils in almost any 
school are likely to go down at the first volley, 
a few more at the second or third. One of 
Mr. Higley’s ‘‘recruits’’ suffered this ignomin- 
ious fate, and set the master’s expressive nose 
into miniature convulsions. He relieved Miss 
Reed shortly after this, and flung ‘‘scythe’’ 
at my head with such evident vindictiveness 
that I dropped to the blow. Lalu followed 
me, looking half-frightened out of her wits. 
Aunt Jane tripped through the formidable 
combination of consonants without a tremor. 

At the end of a half-hour only a feeble rem- 
nant was left of us—Dan, Electra Haldeman 
and Aunt Jane. Mr. Higley had actually | 
bullied a good many of Miss Reed’s pupils into | 
missing by his severe face and manner, to 


Higley, it appeared, was taking charge 


which his own scholars were probably more | 
accustomed ; but he relaxed his grimness some- | 


what, now that an easy victory was in sight. 
The Brazen district had eleven standing, but 
‘*separateness’’—an arrow from Mr. Higley’s 
own quiver—slew two of them. Dan left the 
second ‘‘i’’ out of ‘‘conscientiously, ’’ but again 
Aunt Jane rescued our trailing banner from 
the dust. Electra had never heard of ‘‘peri- | 
patetic,’’ but labored through it slowly, with | 
a quaver in her voice. The oldest and last 
of the ‘ 


‘* periphery ’’ with an ‘‘f,’? and a pretty | 


men who were stran- | 
gers to me, and the exercises began at once. | 


stalking about with a stubby | 


| modestly confident as she had been from the 
first, never hurrying, rarely hesitating, and 
apparently quite unawed by the frowning 
vigilance of her new antagonist. It was Greek 
| against Greek, and we all realized it. 

‘*Marriageable,’’ our teacher pronounced, in 
her clear, bell-like voice. 

Mr. Higley cleared his throat. ‘‘ M-a-r- 
r-i-a-g-’’—he paused, and somebody in the 
back of the room drew a long, audible breath, 
—*‘a-b-l-e.”’ 

‘Incorrect. ’’ 
it, but she gave no sign. Turning to Aunt 
Jane, she said, ‘‘Next—Miss Parkinson. ’’ 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





| Jane, we’ll walk along down. ’’ 


‘ | subordinate hero of the occasion, as I came up, | 
I fancy Miss Reed enjoyed | 


‘*M-a-r, mar, r-i-a-g-e, rij, a-b-l-e, able— | Smithville todo teaming. His wife wasa sickly 
marriageable. ’’ woman, and there was a baby not yet eight 
Then the applause broke. Our visitors joined | months old. 
in it—all except Mr. Higley. He acted un-| When Georgia reached the shack it was 
handsomely to the last, even contending that | almost night, and very cold. The wind, rip- 
the word was not properly divided into sylla- | ping at the yucca plants, made a sharp noise, 
bles. | and the door would not shut, so Georgia put 
Almost everybody shook hands with Aunt | an old wire cot against it. Their chairs and 
Jane, and Miss Reed and some of the older | table were made of packing-boxes, and these 
girls kissed her. And I really felt myself the she broke into pieces to burn. 
The shack was comfortably warm for an 
cap in hand, and said: | hour, during which they managed to boil pota- 
‘‘Now any time that you’re ready, Aunt! toes. Then the light stuff of their fire died 
down to whitish embers, and the snow blew 
in round the door. It was then eight o’clock. 
Pulling the bed close to the stove, they piled 
on it all the clothes in the house, even the 











curtain that divided the shack into two rooms. 
Then they lay down, to begin the night. 

Their cover was very scant, for John had 
taken with him some of the blankets. Their 
feet ached with cold, and in vain they tried to 
warm them by rubbing. The wind was still 
so high that their clothes would not stay on 
the bed. May was coughing badly. The 
baby she kept warm by holding him in her 
arms. 

It was after ten o’clock when they remem- 
bered some potato-sacks that hung on the 
clothes-line outside. Georgia rose, and opened 
the door. 

At once the shack filled with driving snow. 
Above the noise ef the storm she heard some- 
thing—a wolf, she thought—howling with the 
cold. She groped her way across the little 
garden, where they raised onions and lettuce 
in summer, and at last her hand struck the 
wire. The sharp snow in the wind cut her 
cheeks and blinded her; but she felt along the 
clothes-line. 

The sacks had blown away, but one, caught 
in some tumbleweed, she recovered. 

This she tucked about May and the baby. 
Then she gave them her old coat; and after a 

_while, although not warm, May fell asleep. 

Georgia, too, grew drowsy; but she could not 








THE ONLY LIVING THING TO BE FOUND WAS A CAT. 


[fe 4 ‘Blizzard 
Ss S - S$ - 
HE newspaper account is true. A few 
T years ago Blizzard Ranch was a dry-land 
claim. There is irrigating water now 
from Powder River; and last spring the owner 
of the land refused an offer of fifteen thousand 
dollars. It seems an easy way to make money. 
But there were so many hardships that some 
|of the homesteaders returned to the East, 
[anstons to forget forever the country of sand- 
storms and blizzards. 

At Blizzard Ranch to-day the force of the 
wind is broken by neighboring houses, by the 
trees of a young orchard, and by the large 
barn behind the cement house. But in earlier 
times a storm was a terrifying thing. One 
| day, after a blizzard, a passer-by noticed that 


| cabin. 





‘recruits’? on the other side spelled | no smoke came from the chimney of a certain | | country things looked very desolate—as if there | the shed, no fire in the stove. 
Entering, he saw that the family had | would never be fields and orchards, full barns | going down. 


sleep for the aching of her limbs. It was very 
cold; she could almost feel the temperature go 
down. Ina gust of wind something rattled to 
the floor like a stone. It was a potato, frozen. 
Georgia began to think about the cottonwood 
John had piled in the shed a month before; 
she wondered if they could have overlooked a 
stick or two. 

Suddenly she found herself on her feet. It 
did not seem very cold; she passed out into the 
night and reached the shed. 

To her surprise, she saw it full of white 
wood cut in neat stove lengths—such wood as 
people used to have at her old home, in the 
timber country. With a large armful, she 


Gauss “s 


By M, 


her cabin. When it 
had left her, and she * 
was alone, she sat 
down on the side of 
a low hill to cry. 
Her whole body 
shook with sobs. She 





| had hoped, when they came West, to leave the | returned to the house. 


family reputation behind. John Colloway, Now she found herself on her knees before 
who was with her, was the best of her brothers. | a fire that she had built in the monkey stove. 
Although he was a trifle lazy when left to him- | She saw the flame start through the wood, but 
self, Georgia knew how to keep him at work. | somehow felt no warmth,. although she leaned 
She had thought they could be like other | forward and spread her hands above it. All 
people. at once the fire blew away, and left only white 
When her eyes were almost closed from weep- | ash; and Georgia was suddenly wide-awake. 

| ing, she walked on. Out here in the dry It had been a dream; there was no wood in 
The wind was 


Presently the clock struck three. 


young lady next to him nervously omitted the | been frozen todeath. The mercury had dropped | and grassy, irrigating ditches. But as she/| But not long after that—it had grown so cold 


ee ‘h. ’? 
‘*P-e-r, per, i-p-h, iph, e-r, er, y—periph- 
ery,’’ spelled Aunt Jane, triumphantly. 


Miss Reed clapped her hands, her black eyes | 
We all followed suit, applauding | 


dancing. 


to twenty-three below zero; there was no fuel 

in the tar-paper shack ; the family had had only 
|afew thin quilts. ‘The blizzard had found them 
| unprepared. People braved a great deal in 
homesteading land. 


|neared the tar- -paper shack, she said aloud, ‘in the place—the clock suddenly stopped. 
‘*We’ll starve and freeze before we take a| Georgia dozed again—she did not know how 
nickel’s worth from Bissell.’’ |long. When she awoke, it was with a dull, 
Afterward, although John’s wife wanted to | sick feeling as if the cold was creeping through 
ask the Bissells for help, Georgia kept her | her system. She found it hard to throw it off. 


word. 


witha will. Perhaps the momentary confusion! Georgia Colloway was a Southern girl who 
unsettled Electra’s head, for she twisted the | took a homestead. There was a distant rela- 
vowels in ‘‘receive,’’? and sat down, with a/| tionship between her family and the Bissells, 
red face. | dairy-farmers over in the irrigated country. 

‘*'There’s nobody but her left,’’ Lulu confided One day in the fall Mr. Bissell was talking to 
to me, in a breathless whisper, behind Marion his son about the Colloways. ‘‘ Your mother 
Tefft’s shoulders. ‘*Just think, Will, if she} calls ’em ‘white trash,’ and I’m afraid she’s 
hadn’t happened to see us when we came by right. Back home it was understood that a 





If she had not, supplies might not have | 
been so low in the shack when the first bad | 
storm of the winter came. It wasa hard year | 
in the dry-land country. There was little or 


no money among the homesteaders, but Georgia | 
| out of bed. Her sick feeling left her as she 


had a fortunate opportunity. She worked a 
month for Mrs. Ware, who was ill; and when 
the Wares decided to return to Iowa, they | 


Then May spoke to her. 

**We’ll freeze to death, Georgia,’’ she said. 
But the baby was warm, asleep; he had nearly 
all the covers. 

With a great effort, Georgia forced herself 


| wrapped the bedclothes round the others, keep- 
ing for herself an old coat of John’s, which 


to-night !’’ 
some minutes. 

Aunt Jane was certainly a wonderful speller. 
She was as cool and self-possessed as if she 
had been knitting stockings in her own chim- 
ney-corner at home. One after another of 
her opponents tottered and fell. 

Mr. Higley was growing excited. His hand 
shook a little, and his nose wrinkled so nerv- 
ously that he was forced to hold his spectacles 
steady to see the words. Plainly our repeated 
applause irritated him, and I have no doubt he | 
would have stopped it had not Miss Reed been | 
so conspicuously the leader. When finally a 
single youth, in a pepper-and-salt suit, was | 
left facing our champion, Mr. Higley flung the | 
book pettishly to Miss Reed. 

‘“The teacher of a school has a perfect right | 


I had been thinking of that for | 


Colloway wouldn’t work while anybody would 
|feedhim. They’re beggars. But I won’t have 
7em begging from the neighbors. I’ll see they 
| don’t suffer this winter, and in the spring I’ll 
ship ’em back where they came from.’’ He 
was in his new barn, screened from the door 
by a fragrant, dusty wall of alfalfa hay. 

In the doorway stood a tall, freekled girl, 
with steady gray eyes. Her hands looked soft 
and red; her denim skirt was wet half-way to 

| the knees; she had been washing for the people 
at the next ranch. 
| Walking round the heap of hay, she said, ‘‘I 
came for those apples. You said you had mo’ 
| than you needed. ’’ 
| As Bissell looked at her, it occurred to him 
that Georgia Colloway was taller than he had 
thought. Her thin shoulders. were erect, her | 





offered to pay her with valuable supplies of | | she put on over her denim dress. 
food, coal and bedding, their own provision for| ‘‘You stay and keep Johnny warm,’’ she 
the winter. said. ‘‘John had the big ax down on the hill 
On the morning of November 20th there was | by the railroad. I think if I could get it, I 
very little to eat in the Colloway shack, so | could break up the shed door to burn.’’ 
Georgia walked over to the Wares’ to ask that| Leaving the lighted lamp, she went out. In 
some of the supplies be sent. The day was | places the wind had swept the prairie naked; 
cloudy, not cold, with a wind that felt soft | but down in the wagon-track that they called 
against her face. As yet little fuel had been | the road, snow was drifted heavily. The bitter 
necessary. The Colloways had managed with | air was still; the sky looked black, with many 
dead yucca stalks, helped out by cottonwood | stars. Georgia’s nostrils stuck together, and it 
that John had secured along the ditches in the | hurt her chest to breathe. 
irrigated country. By the time she reached | In bitter weather on the plains it seemed as 
the Ware place Georgia had collected an armful | ‘if everything was always as still as if all the 
of dead stuff for kindling. | people were dead or gone away. The snow of 
The cabin was empty; its doors were wide | the road would be unbroken for days; no one 
open, swinging in the wind. She walked about | would pass till the mereury began to rise. 
the place, past the chicken-shed ; the only living | And the nearest ranch was miles from the 


to spell with his pupils in a contest of this | head high, and her face was so flushed that he | thing to be found was a cat. Then she went | Colloway shack. 


kind,’’ he declared, ranging himself bellig- | | could hardly see the freckles. 

erently beside the pepper-and-salt survivor. ‘‘Apples? Sure!’’ He spoke good-naturedly ; 

‘““You ean do the same, if you like. Mr. - liked Georgia, and was always saying she | 

Erskine will put out the words. ’’ did not look like a Colloway. ‘‘Go up to the | 
‘Oh, I don’t think it’s at all necessary, | house for a basket, and take all the windfalls | 

Mr. Higley,’? Miss Reed replied, sweetly. | you can carry. 

‘*And you know it’s so very unusual.’’ She untied the end of her damp handkerchief. 

The master was left to Aunt Jane’s tender | ‘‘I reckon I’ll just pay you now.’’ 

mercies after the first round, for the young; ‘*Pay me—nothing! 

man in the pepper-and-salt suit tripped over | for them.’’ 

as simple a word as ‘‘civilization.’’ Mr. Higley ‘‘T aim to pay my way.’’ 

was manifestly a good speller, and he rolled 

out the letters with the air of one fully con- 

versant with his own proficiency. There was 

no visible change in Aunt Jane. She was as 


money, but she left the silver in his hand. 
Then she filled her basket. 
A wagon took her to within a mile or so of | 


| down to the road, where a neighbor was pass- 


| ing. 


‘*Wares?’’ repeated the man. 
their stuff, and went to Iowa yesterday. 
I can’t tell you who bought x” 

Georgia stood still a few moments, stunned | 
by her loss. 

The wind was high when she started toward 


‘*They sold | 
No, | 


| 


| dust blew into her face, and before long the | 


| grew so dark and thick that she walked on the 
| railroad-track for fear of losing her way home. 
John had taken the mules and gone down to | 


Georgia crossed a rise of ground. Here, if 
|ever the water came through, would be the 
| Place for a ditch. She had pictured it to her- 
| self: a grassy ditch, with trees in which the 


| robins would make soft whisperings at three 


| or four o’clock on summer mornings. In many 
| cases the first homesteaders had abandoned their 
| dry-land claims, so that they who had borne 


I don’t want any pay | home, and as she climbed over a butte she | the greatest hardships were not always those 
| noticed that the air had grown cold. Sand and| who made the money. She had always felt 


| sure it would not be so with their land. The} 


The dairyman awkwardly tried to refuse her | | Sand was mixed with snow. After that the air | would keep it. 


But now she was not thinking of the 9 
| Dizzy and numb, she could not think at all 
Beyond the site of the ditch she stumbled 0 














something frozen hard. It was the body ofa 
dog—the one whose howling in the night she 
had mistaken for the cry of a wolf. 

Half-way down the hill she found the ax. 

With a deafening sound, as if it were very 
near, an engine whistled half a mile away. 
Then the passenger -train rushed through. 
Behind those windows, on which the frost was 
as thick as snow, people were asleep in warm 
berths. 

When the train had gone, all was still again. 
Georgia toiled back with her ax. Her strength 
was ebbing, and the old feeling of sickness 
returned. She noticed that the east was light- 
ening; it was morning. Then she could see 
nothing clearly. When she got to the shed, 
and tried to use her ax, there seemed to be an 
odd, creaking noise near at hand, and some- 
thing dark came between her and the bright- 


and that he had left the milking to the men 
that morning, in order to drive over. 
But she made no attempt to answer him. 
‘*What’s the matter, Georgia?’’ Bissell cried 
out, suddenly, and jumped from his loaded 
wagon heavily, in his fur coat. The little 


suddenly to herself. He and his load of coal 
and bedding and food were quite real. 

Half an hour later, Georgia sat wrapped in 
blankets and the fur overcoat inside the shack. 
The fire Mr. Bissell had made roared up the 
length of pipe that served as a chimney. As 
she grew warm, her thoughts returned to her 
dear ambition. ‘‘I’ve got a name for my 
place,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m going to call it Bliz- 
zard Ranch.’’ 

Thus was named the ‘‘Blizzard Ranch’’ of 
the newspaper story. The would-be buyer 


ening east. The ax-head flew off, and she| last year would have rechristened the place. 


could not pick it up; she leaned against the | 


shed. 

‘*Good morning!’?’ Georgia did not know 
whether it was a real voice or her imagination, 
she felt so sick with cold. Anyhow, she could 
not answer. 


Jt seemed, but she was not sure of it, as if) 


the creaking stopped, and a loaded wagon drew 


He saw itin May. The young orchard trees 
were pink and white, violets were out along 
the bank of the ditch, and everywhere spring 
rains had brought up evening primroses. He 
thought he would call it ‘* Blossom Acres.’’ 
But Georgia Colloway refused his money, 
and does not want a new name for her place. 
**T like Blizzard Ranch,’’ she said, one day. 





up at the door of the house. She even thought | ‘*Tt keeps in mind the hardest time I ever had 


she heard Mr. Bissell talking to her. 


He said | here. 


Often since I’ve been tempted to think 


Mr. Ware had bargained with him to bring her | things were bad, but I could always say to 


things over, and that he had been so busy he | 
worth while having bad times, they’re such a 





during the blizzard for fear she needed supplies ; 


“4 


myself, ‘They’ve been worse.’ It’s almost 





| comfort to you afterward. ’’ 
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SIR JAMES CRI 


E would rise in his 

garret at four in 

the morning, 
even when the snow was 
a foot thick on the sky- 
light, kindle his lamp 
by means of a tinder- 
box and splint of wood 
dipped in sulphur, and 
sitting down in the keen 
cold, turn half a page of 
Addison into something 


the greatest English 


societies. 





F. R.S., M. R.C.S.E., M. D. (Edin- 
burgh), LL. D. (St. Andrews, Aberdeen), 
D. Sc. (Leeds). Since 1875, the Lord 
Chancellor's Visitor in Lunacy: One of 


and nervous diseases, and the author of 
various works on these subjects. His dis- 
tinguished work in medicine has won for 


him membership in numerous learned 


grammar-school, barely 
sixty years ago, there 
were a number of boys, 
sons of small farmers, 
cotters or country clergy- 
men, who walked five or 
six miles every morning 
to be at the school at 
nine o’clock, and who 
walked home the same 
distance after it had 
**scaled’’ at four o’clock, 
sustained only by a fru- 
gal luncheon of bread 


CHTON - BROWNE, 


specialists on mental 








as near Ciceronian Latin 

as he could effect. This would take him from | 
an hour and a half to two hours, when he | 
would tumble again into his bed, blue and stiff, 
till it was time to get up and go to the morn- | 
ing school before breakfast. ’’ 

That is a true account of what went on 
about a hundred years ago in many a humble 
home in Scotland, in which poor boys, seized 
by the endemic fever of ambition, sacrificed 
pleasure and comfort, and endured pains and 
privations in their thirst for learning. In no 
other part of the world has that fever raged so | 
continuously or assumed such acute forms. 

A Scottish gentleman once told me that 
when walking along a country road one October | 
day many years ago, he heard a_ curious | 
whimpering in a field, and looking over the 
hedge, saw a small boy of about fourteen years 
of age engaged in digging potatoes. The boy | 
was weeping and murmuring, and presented 
a somewhat grotesque appearance, as he had 
been wiping away his tears with his earth- | 
soiled hands. 

‘‘What are ye greetin’ for, laddie?’’ the! 
gentleman asked. | 

‘*Because my faither winna let me gang to) 
the university,’’ was the reply. 

The boy had been duz, or head, of the | 
parish school, and had fixed his hopes on what | 
seemed to him the highest felicity—a university | 
career and a victory in the battle of books. | 
But his father, a small 


| and problems. 


and cheese. 

By such boys the spirit of the school was 
maintained at a high intellectual level. They 
‘meant work, and were bound to work. They 
were not without a secondary and subordinate 


interest in football, shinty and even marbles, — 


cricket was at that time unknown in Scotland, 
—but it was things of the mind that chiefly 
concerned them, and their conversation on their 
long trudges to and fro, and in the intervals in 
school hours, was of books and history, heroes 
They seanned eagerly the prize 
lists of the universities, and paid homage, not 


| to brawn, but to brains. 


An Atmosphere of Diligence. 


HERE were, of course, idlers and dullards 
in those days, as there always will be; but 
the school generally was alert and dili- 


| gent, its tone very different from that of the 
| affluent Eton of the same period, where, accord- 


ing to one of its gifted sons, mental inactivity 


| prevailed. The rank and file of Eton, he 


affirms, was hopelessly and irretrievably un- 
intellectual. ‘*‘They knew little, they hated 
books; they regarded scholars with good- 
humored indifference or neglect; they wor- 
shiped athletes with an ever-increasing vener- 
ation. To mention the Newcastle scholar of 
their year would have been to the majority a 
painful effort of memory; the captains of the 
boats or the captain of the 
eleven were deities ever 





farmer, who had pinched 
his household to put an 
elder brother in the minis- 
try, did not see his way to 
another struggle, and sent 
him to work on the land. 
Hine ille lachryme. 

Touched by the boy’s 
woe, and impressed by his 
scholastic ardor, the gentle- 
man said to him: 

‘““Gie o’er yer greetin’; 
ye shall gang to the univer- 
sity.’? Forthwith he visited 
his father, and persuaded 
him to give his son a trial, 
and enabled him to do so by 





present before’ their 
minds. ’”” 

But it was not only in the 
schools of Scotland that the 
path of learning was steep 
and thorny in the first half 
of the last century. Hard- 
ships had to be encountered 
at every step. No stage- 
coach or comfortable rail- 
way-carriage conveyed the 
poor student to his college 
destination. He had, for 
the most part, to walk or 
get a lift in a carrier’s cart. 

In November, 1809, 








insisting on his acceptance 
of a small loan, that was 
afterward puncetually re- 
paid. So the boy did go to 
the university, gained a five-pound bursary, | 
drudged on valiantly for four years, eking out 
a seanty living by teaching evenings, and ob- 
tained his degree. I must not mention his 
name, for he is still alive, and has attained to 
& position of great eminence in one of the 
learned professions. 

When I myself was a pupil at a Scottish 


AT TWENTY-TWO 





LORD KELVIN, 


Thomas Carlyle, then 
nearly fourteen years old, 
and about to enter the 
university, walked from 
Ecclefechan to Edinburgh, a distance of one 
hundred miles, at the rate of twenty miles a 
day. His father and mother accompanied him 
through the village on the dark, frosty morn- 
ing, and then he had to take his weary way 
across the moors by Moffat and Airock Stane. 

George Macdonald, in his radiant novel, 


YEARS OF AGE. 


‘*Robert Falconer,’’ paints from the life a) 


shock of his calling her name brought her | 


| 


| winter months while earning his 


| group of half a dozen foot-faring students 
|from Aberdeen, making their way home, 
through a biting east wind, 
close of the winter ses- 
sions to the farm labors 
of the spring. 

**The company, ’’ he 
Says, ‘“‘was composed 
of men of lowly origin, 
who either could not 
afford to travel by the 
expensive coaches or 
could find none to ac- 
commodate them. Pos- 
sibly some preferred to 
walk. The various 
groups of this kind 
who, at the beginning 
and the close of each 
session, passed 
through Rothieden, 
weary and _ footsore, 
were sure of a hearty 
welcome at the Boar’s 
Head. And much the 
men needed it. Some of them would have 
walked one and two hundred miles before com- 
pleting their journey. 


The Welcome at the Boar’s Head. 
val | ‘HE men knocked at the door, and Miss 


Letty, the hostess herself, went and 
opened it. 
us ‘Can ye tak’s in, mem?’ was on the lips of 
their spokesman, but Miss Letty had the first 
Ww ond. 
‘Come in, come in, gentlemen! This is 

the first o’ ye, and ye’re the mair welcome. 
‘It’s like seein’ the first 0’ the swallows. An’ 
| sic a day as ye hae had for yer lang traivel,’ 
| she went on, leading the way to her sister’s 
parlor, and followed by all the students. 
| **Miss Napier gave them a similar welcome, 
| shaking hands with every one of them. She 
knew them all but the last, the most weary 
and downcast. To him she involuntarily 
showed a more formal respect, partly from his 
appearance, and partly that she had never 
seen him before. Presently she went to order 
the supper. 

** ‘Now, gentlemen,’ said Miss Letty, ‘wad 
any o’ ye like to gang and change yer hose 
and pit on a pair o’ slippers?’ ”’ 

A faithful picture, this, of the respect paid 
to learning in Scotland of old days, and of the 
journeyings of university students 
of the cotter class—men who fol- 
lowed the plow in spring, and 
reaped the harvest in the autumn, 
and welcomed the winter that 
opened the door to yet harder toil 
and poorer fare, but gave enlarge- 
ment of vision and the blessings 
of culture! 

Lord Kelvin, on the occasion of 
his installation as chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow, related how 
his father, who ultimately became a 
professor there, attended the classes 
for four consecutive years during the 





livelihood as an assistant teacher in 
the north of Ireland during the 
summer. 

‘There were no steamers or rail- 
ways or motor -cars,’’ said Lord 
Kelvin. 
ent time imagine life under such conditions? 
My father and his comrade students, chiefly 
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in March, at the Scottish 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 
AS A YOUNG MAN 


Can the young person of the pres- | late King 


aspirants to the ministry of the Presbyterian | 


Synod of Ulster, and for the medical profession 
in the north of Ireland, had to cross the Channel 
twice a year in whatever sailing craft they 
could find to take them. Once my father was 
fortunate enough to get a passage by a revenue 
cutter, which took him from Belfast to Greenock 
in ten hours. 

*‘Another of his crossings was in an old 
smack, whose regular duty was to carry lime, 
not students. The passage took three or four 
days, in, the course of which the little vessel, 
becalmed, was carried three times round Ailsa 
Craig by the flow and ebb of the tide. ’’ 

But it was after his arrival at the university 
that the serious troubles of the poor Scottish 
student of old days began. He had to practise 
the severest economy, and while pampering 
his brain with classical dainties, half-starved 
his body. 


Goldsmith’s Bill of Fare. 


VOLUME might be filled with stories of 
A noble self-abnegation, of dogged perse- 

verance, of curious contrivance. A string 
across a room had to partition off the quarters 
of two men who were obliged to live together, 
but were not, perhaps, on speaking terms. 
And the arrangements of the commissariat 
were often similar to those that Goldsmith 
found in vogue in the University of Edinburgh 
at an earlier date, when he learned to live for 
a whole week on a single loin of mutton, 
having a broiled chop served up the first day, 
a fried steak the second, a chop with onion 
sauce the third, and so on, till the fleshy part | 
being all consumed, on the seventh day there | 
came a dish of broth made from the bones, and | 





But Goldsmith was extravagant and luxuri- 
ous. In the first half of the last century many 
students rarely partook of animal 

food. A typical description of the 
sort of life they led is given in a 
manuscript lately brought to light, 
some biographical notes of the late 
Dr. Thomas Murray, author of the 
**Literary History of Galloway.’’ 
*-On my arrival in Edinburgh,’’ 
he writes, **I and my companion 
took lodgings consisting of a single 
bedroom, and the character of the 
accommodation may be inferred 
when I mention that the rental was 
four shillings sixpence a week, coals 
included. I joined the Latin and 
Greek classes, and also attended a 
three months’ course of English 
reading. My attention to my studies 
was assiduous, and my progress 
proportionate. My whole funds, 
which were to keep me during the 
session and provide for class fees, 
amounted to sixteen pounds. I 
economized them well. Butcher meat I never 
tasted. As | could not well afford candles, I 
often stretched myself on the floor and turned 
up my dictionary by the light of the fire. 
Early in March my resources became ex- 
hausted, and I waited on the two learned pro- 
fessors to ascertain if the time I had attended 
might be allowed to count for 
Knowing my circumstances, they assented, 
and I started on my walk home with three 
shillings and a few coppers in my pocket. ’’ 

In my day in the University of Edinburgh, 
which has always been the most well-to-do 
of the Scottish universities, with fewer poor 
students than the others, there was not much 
of this extreme impecuniosity, but there was, 
nevertheless, plenty of privation and many 
instances of courage and fortitude under griey- 
ous trials. 

A few affluent students from England and 
the colonies lived in clover; the students who 
had homes in Edinburgh had nothing to com- 
plain of; but the rest of us, even with fair 
allowances, had to put up with food and 
lodgings that the Oxford or Cambridge under- 
graduate of to-day would shudder to contem- 
plate. 

In my faculty, that of medicine, there was 
less poverty among the students than in the 
faculties of arts and theology; but a few 
medical students had to support themselves 
by teaching, and 
others had to depend, 
to a considerable ex- 
tent, on stores sent to 
them from their coun- 
try homes. I have 
seen their store boxes 
unpacked of their con- 
tents—meal and oat- 
cake, butter, eggs and 
cheese, and a few pots 
of jam. 

My old fellow stu- 
dent and fellow grad- 
uate, Col. Kenneth 
Macleod, who has won 
distinction for himself 
and done his country 
signal service in India, 
and who was honor- 
ary physician to the 
Edward VII, has recorded his 
experiences at the university at this time. 


a session. 


Living on Twelve Shillings a Week. 


se SON of the manse,’ ’’ he says, ‘‘is seldom 
A flush of cash, and a small stipend and a 

large family are prohibitive of much 
expenditure on education. Classes, books, 
instruments had to be paid for by all alike, but 
in every possible way I found it necessary to 
pinch. My account for board and lodging 
seldom exceeded twelve shillings a week, and 
the whole cost of my medical education was 
under two hundred and fifty pounds. Toward 
the end the fountain ran dry, but with the aid 
of loans and gifts from relatives and friends, I 
managed to scrape through. ’’ 

All this is of the past. We have fallen on 
softer places in Scotland now. What with 
the increased wealth of the country, the 
multiplication of bursaries and scholarships, 
there need be no lean students to-day. It may 


}even be questioned whether the universities, 


although they are still begging as stoutly as 
ever, are not already too well off. It is good 
for institutions, as well as for individuals, to 
have, in the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, 
‘neither poverty nor riches.’’ 

Looking back on the days of poverty, one 
sees the good and the evil of it all, the incentive 
to work that the res anguste@ gave, the injury 
to health that they sometimes 
was a splendid discipline, but a perilous ordeal. 
Character was formed, but lifelong dyspepsia 
was sometimes incurred. The mind was 
strengthened, but the memory was often over- 
strained. Many men dropped by the way, 
and others left the university with distinction, 
but with the fatal seeds of tuberculosis in their 
bodies. ‘‘Neither poverty nor riches’’—that 
is, after all, the summum bonum in a univer- 


the ingenious landlady rested from her labors. | sity career. 
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HE boy strolled moodily down the village 
fi street. . He had been at Woosterville ten 

days now, and it seemed to him that 
there had been absolutely no variation in the 
aspect of that street. Sometimes a farm wagon 
stood in front of the small hotel ; sometimes one 
waited before the blacksmith shop. At the 
post-office, which was in a corner of the grocery 
store, there were sometimes as many as four 
country vehicles of one sort or another. 

There were two bicycles in the community, 
but William Seaver did not know the boys who 
rode them, nor had he tried to make their 
acquaintance. They were younger fellows than 
he. 

William was seventeen. His being up here 
in the country was a punishment. He had 
expected by this time, the sixteenth of June, 
to be on his way to Europe. But he had failed 
to pass his examinations. His father had 
warned him sternly in the middle of the winter 
that if he continued to loiter as he was loitering 
then, he would fail of his graduation from St. 
Andrew’s; and that if he did, he could not go 
on the long-promised foreign trip. 

William had failed, and was at Aunt Cynthia 
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Harwood’s now. She was very sorry for him, 
and cooked many good 
things for him to eat. That 
was all very well as far as 
it went, but the moment the 
meal was over, he was 
thrown upon his own re- 
sources again. Aunt Cyn- 
thia lived alone, with only 
Sarah Martin, the middle- 
aged woman who was half- 
servant, half-friend and 
companion. If Aunt Cyn- 
thia had lived upon a farm, 
there might have been hired 
men and boys with whom 
William Seaver could have 
found comradeship ; but 
Aunt Cynthia’s house stood 
in the middle of the town, 
between the blacksmith 
shop and the church, and 
there was absolutely noth- 
ing going on. 

William was forbidden, 
by the letter of the law that 
governed his punishment, to 
go beyond the limits of the 
township, which was just 
four miles square, and em- 
braced no larger or busier 
center than Woosterville it- 
self. Therefore there was no 
gettingaway. It wasa hard 
law, and William rebelled 
against it fiercely. 

As he strolled on down 
the street, eying unhappily 
the row of small village 
stores, —nine of them in all, 
and mostly on the same side 
of the street, —William sud- 
denly observed for the first 
time an exceedingly small, 
unobtrusive show - window, placed between 
the hardware shop and the milliner’s. 

It was so placed that it gave the effect of 
being part of the milliner’s shop, but he saw 
now, as he looked hard at it, that it hada 
small door of its own, and that certain articles 
that he had not seen before were hanging in 
the window. He promptly crossed the street. 

Before he had been in Woostervilie a day he 
had visited every store in the town, to learn 
precisely what they had to offer in the way of 
entertainment. He had found extremely little; 
but in this newly discovered window there 
were at this moment hanging several rows of 
fishing - tackle, and below, carefully propped 
against a box, leaned a thirty-two-caliber rifle. 

He studied the fishing-tackle with some slight 
stirring of interest, gave the rifle—not a new 
one, but carefully cleaned and: polished —a 
critical stare, and finally lifted his head to try 
to see farther into the interior of the shop. 
His listless glance met a stirred and anxious 
one from a pair of boyish black eyes within. 
William lifted the latch of the door and entered. 

The boy inside, who was the only occupant 
of the place, was about William’s age. His 
appearance, however, differed from William’s 
as that of a bright-eyed Scotch collie differs 
from that of a sleepy cat. 

He stood straight and stiff behind the tiny 
show-case, watching William eagerly. There 
was a curious assortment of articles in the 
show-case—assembled, it seemed, for the pur- 
pose of attracting those on pleasure bent. There 
were several baseballs, more fishing-tackle, a 
butterfly net, a few toys and games, and a 
hand-made bow with arrows. On the floor, 
below the show-case, stood an open box con- 
taining a cheap croquet set, and against the 
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wall hung two hammocks. 
William’s eyes rested upon these last articles, | 
and brightened slightly.. It occurred to him that | 
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he could supplement Aunt Cynthia’s facilities | 


for lounging, which were few, by purchasing a 
hammock. At least it would be something to 
buy. William liked to spend money. The 
trouble with the other shops had been that 
they offered little of the sort of thing he cared 
for. 

‘*How much are your hammocks ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Two - fifty,’’ the young shopkeeper an- 
swered, quickly, ‘‘and they’re worth it. My 
sister made them herself, and they’re stout. 
They’!] wear for years. ’’ 

‘*Gun for sale? It’s not new.’’ 

“*T know it isn’t, but it’s a first-rate one, 
just the same.’’ The young proprietor took it 
from the window, and handling it tenderly, 
offered it to William. ‘‘It shoots accurate as 


a clock. I wouldn’t sell it if 1 wasn’t setting 
up in business. I need all the capital I can 
scrape. I sha’n’t have any more time for 


hunting, anyway,’’ he added, with unconscious 
wistfulness in his tone as he watched William 
handling the rifle. William looked up with 
suddenly awakened interest. 

‘*Setting up in business?’’ he asked, curi- 
ously. ‘‘For yourself?’’ 

‘*Yes. Opened up this morning. You’re 
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HAVE BEEN RATHER PLEASED. 


my first customer. That is—of course I’m 
glad to have anybody just come in and look 
round. No trouble to show goods. ’’ 

William handed the rifle back to the owner 
of it. ‘‘It’s a good one, all right.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s what I mean to have—nothing 
but good things. I know I haven’t much of 
a stock yet. But of course I’ve got to begin 
slow and work up a trade. You see, it’s early 
yet, but by July there’ll be a lot of summer 
people over at the river and down by the lake, 
and there isn’t much in the way of shops down 
there. They go by in their automobiles and 
carriages, and they’re always stopping and 
asking for things they can’t get. I know, for 
I worked over at Grantley’s for the last two 
years,’’—he nodded toward the hardware 
store,—‘‘and I’ve noticed what they asked 
me” 

‘**Well, I guess I’ll take that hammock, ’’ said 
William, ‘‘the one with the blue stripes across 
the end.’’ 

The young shopkeeper hurried to take it 
down with such joy in his face that it could 
not possibly be concealed. He pulled out some 
pieces of wrapping-paper from beneath the 


counter, and began deftly to tie up the ham- | 


mock. ‘‘Shall I send it? And where to?’’ 

William hesitated. The impulse to say that 
he would take the parcel himself was strong 
upon him, but the habit of ordering things sent 
home from the city shops was stronger still. 
So he mentioned Miss Harwood’s name, counted 
out the money, and left the shop. 

The hammock arrived at Miss Harwood’s 
before its purchaser did. William went round 
by the post-office, and Watson Riggs, the young 
shopkeeper, dashed quickly ‘‘across lots’’ to 
Miss Harwood’s before William had asked for 
his mail. 

‘*For goodness’ sake !’’ exclaimed Miss Sarah 
Martin. ‘‘ What’s that Riggs boy doin’, 


bringin’ a hammock here and sayin’ our com- 
pany got it at his store? Watt Riggs got a 
store?’’ 

**T should say he had—if that’s his name,’’ 
declared William, when the question was re- 
peated to him by Miss Harwood later. ‘A 
twopenny, six-by-nine shop, but a mighty 
live shopkeeper. I hope he’ll succeed, though 
it looks to me pretty doubtful. ’’ 

‘Watt Riggs is a nice boy,’’ said Miss 
Harwood. ‘‘His family depend a good deal 
on him, for he’s the only son. His father’s 
sick—been sick for three years. His mother 
has to take in fine laundry work for summer 
boarders. It’s quite a venture for Watt to set 
up a store for himself.’’ 

William Seaver found himself unable to keep 
away from the little shop. The first day that 
an automobile dashed through the town he 
hurried to Miss Harwood’s gate to see if it 
stopped in front of Riggs’s. It did not; neither 
did another that passed the next day. He 
dropped in that evening to see Watt about some 
fishing-tackle, and casually inquired how people 
were going to know that the little shop kept 
sporting-goods. 

‘*Oh, I’m advertising, ’’ answered Watt, 
promptly. ‘‘I’ve been over to Lakeview and 
Point-o’-Pines, and pasted up notices round. 
People are bound to get hold of the idea in 
time. ’’ 

**You ought to have something outside that 
would attract attention,’’ William suggested, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Something gay and summery. 
You see, your shop’s so small that people are 
likely to think it’s part of 
the milliner’s. I did myself 
at first.’’ 

‘*What could I put out?’’ 
Watson Riggs looked sober. 
The truth was that during 
the week he had not sold 
enough to pay expenses. 
“If I put much outside, 
there wouldn’t be anything 
left in the shop.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s so.’ William 
did not smile. He was be- 
coming too much interested 
in the situation. As the son 
of a great merchant he had 
absorbed advanced ideas 
about advertising and dis- 
play. He sat down on a 
corner of Riggs’s little 
counter and considered. 

“It’s getting on toward 
July and the Fourth,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘Aunt Cynthia 
said to-day that a mob of 
people came motoring 
through here on the Fourth, 
to and from Lakeview and 
Point-o’-Pines. You ought 
to be ready for them. A 
good display that day would 
start you off booming. Flags 
and lanterns—and fireworks 
—and things like that, you 
know. ’’ 

Watt Riggs looked grave. 
‘* That’s right,’? he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I can see it—but 
—I can’tafford it. I’ve got 
every cent in this stock. I 
can’t get it out till I sell it.’’ 

‘*Oh, you can’t go ahead 
on that idea,’’ said the son 
of David Seaver, of the great firm of David 
Seaver & Company. He spoke with decision. 
“Tf your stock doesn’t go as it is, you must 
find out why, and get the stuff that will make 
it go. Why—see here—sold any baseballs?’’ 

‘¢T'wo, ’? 

‘*'Twenty-five-centers ?’” 

‘*Yes. That’s the best I carry.’’ 

‘*Well, some day some fellow will jump out 
of a motor and run in here and ask for a dollar- 
| and-a-quarter League ball, and he won’t take 
lany other. He’ll go out disgusted and never 
| come back. You’ve got to have at least half a 
| dozen regulation balls on hand for just such 
customers. ’’ 

‘*T see. But I haven’t any credit with any 
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| that. Suppose I shouldn’t sell the half-dozen ?’’ 


William could see that. He considered it while 
Riggs soberly polished off the croquet-balls 
from the box below the counter and laid them 


the mallets. 

‘*Of course I know I can’t keep a big, showy 
stock here, and I don’t expect to,’’ said Riggs. 
‘“*I’d like to, but I’ve nothing to venture, and 
| I must keep inside safe lines. Just the same, 
Bal make it go, if sticking to it will do it. 
| You talk about a display for the Fourth. I 
| Can get some small flags—I meant to do that— 
| and some firecrackers and such stuff. I’m 
| pretty sure to sell those. And my sister has 
| lots of flowers in the garden, —sweet peas, you 
know, and sweet-williams,—country flowers, 
| but I guess city folks like them. I’ve seen 
| them buying flowers as fast as they could pick 
them out of the basket over at the hotels. I 
| can fix up a stand out in front and make a big 
| show with the flowers and flags. That ought 
to help. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? agreed William. 





**Now I must be 


back again, fitting them carefully in between | 





| city store, and if I had I don’t dare go in like | 


| 





off. I’ve got an idea in my head. I won’t 
tell you what it is, but—well—I’ll see you 
again.’’ 

At Miss Cynthia Harwood’s William Seaver 
went to work upon the composition of a letter 
that cost him much thought, several spoiled 
sheets, and not a little effort at diplomacy. 

Twenty-four hours later this letter was read 
by a busy gentleman, while two telephone 
messages, a boy in uniform and several impor- 
tant people awaited his leisure. As he read, 
his face grew first puzzled, then quizzical, and 
finally lightened perceptibly. He laid the letter 
down, then took it up and carefully read it 
again. ‘This was the communication from his 
son William, now being rusticated by paternal 
orders five hundred miles away. 


Dear Father. Would you mind my going into 
partnership in a small way with a fellow up here? 
He has a little two-for-a-quarter shop, with a stock 
of sporting-goods that you could put in your 
pocket. He wants to make a display for the 
Fourth that will put him in line for business with 
the summer people at Lakeview and Point-o’- 
Pines. They go by here in autos, and you know 
the sort of thing they want. 

Would you think it a business proposition for 
me to have a stock of our goods sent up here and 
sell what I could—in partnership with Riggs—and 
return what we can’t get rid of? 

I know I’m new at the business, but I’ve an idea 
I could make it go. Riggs is a mighty plucky 
fellow, just about my age, and he could set things 
humming if he got the chance. Please think it 
over and let me know. 

Aunt Cynthia is well, and sends her love. Please 
give mine to mother. Affectionately, William. 

P.S. We ought to have the goods by the first, 
to get them in shape. 


This letter seemed to Mr. David Seaver the 
most encouraging sign he had had from his 
boy since the unhappy day when, after a stormy 
interview, he had banished the recreant youth 
tothe country. Mr. Seaver appreciated keenly 
the fact that the letter, instead of showing the 
sulky tone of the few brief communications 
that had so far reached him from his son, was 
written in a distinctly good temper, and dis- 
played an unusual and promising alertness. 

When he had finished reading, he drew the 
desk telephone close, and sent down to the 
sporting-goods department an order that set 
the head of it at work on a large and compre- 
hensive shipment, to be got off without delay. 

An hour later Mr. Seaver’s stenographer 
took down a letter to William Seaver in exceed- 
ingly businesslike terms. 

Two minutes after he had received that letter 
William was at Watson Riggs’s shop. A trifle 
breathless, he made a proposition to Watson 
that caused the young shopkeeper to lean sud- 
denly against his own counter. 

‘*Your father’s David Seaver & Company ?’’ 
were at first the only words he found with 
which to reply. 

‘*Well, he’s not exactly the ‘Company,’ ’’ 
William said, ‘‘but he’s David Seaver, all 
right, and your credit with him is A one. If 
you’!l take me into partnership for the summer, 
we’ll make things zip—eh ?’’ 

‘*It seems too good to be true.’’ Watson 
Riggs was actually a trifle pale) He was 
unable to share the gay nonchalance of this 
youth who was offering him a carefully selected 
line of David Seaver & Company’s best sport- 
ing-goods, with everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. ‘‘It doesn’t seem quite square,’’ he 
added, anxiously. 

‘*Tt’s perfectly square. We become a branch 
store of Seaver & Company. They send usa 
consignment of goods, we take out our own 
commission, pay them the usual profit on what 
we sell, and return them what we don’t use 
before it gets stale. It’s a good thing for them 
and a fine thing for us. Get to work on your 
display stands. When the box comes,’ I’ll help 
you open up and decorate. We'll go over to 
the summer places and put up some fine adver- 
tisements. That is,’’—he pulled himself up 
with a grimace of chagrin,—‘‘you’ll go and 
I’ll tend shop while you’re gone. You see,’’— 
as Riggs looked at him in some surprise, —‘‘! 
may as well own up, so you’ll know what sort 
of a partner you’re taking.’’ And he told the 
whole story, without concealment, to Watson 
Riggs. 

The other boy stood still and took it all in 
with grave and wondering eyes. ‘‘You could 
have gone to Europe if you’d passed your 


It was a serious and pertinent question. | examinations?’’ his astonished gaze said to 


William. ‘‘And you could have gone to college 
in the fall? Well, if you weren’t the biggest 
fool !’” 

William read it all in the keen-eyed glance, 
and flushed before it. ‘‘Yes, I was a pretty 
big duffer,’’ he admitted, quickly. ‘‘But, you 
see, I don’t care much about college. Business 


| appeals to me more. You ought to understand 


that. You —’’ 

‘*T’ve gone into business so that I can go to 
college,’’ said Riggs, slowly, ‘‘if I can make 
it. I’m studying all the time.’? He drew a 
well-thumbed text-book out from beneath the 
counter, and held it up. 

The box from David Seaver & Company 
arrived promptly. If Mr. Seaver could have 
seen his son, in the little yard back of the 
shop, getting into the box with hatchet and 
screw-driver, a pair of Watt’s overalls pulled 
on over his white ducks, he would have been 
rather pleased. 

One thing was certain: from the moment 
that the consignment of sporting-goods arrived, 
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the gloomy young idler was gone. In his place 
a lively fellow ran whistling about, carrying 
pasteboard boxes into the shop, directing the 
placing of their contents, planning the arrange- 
ment of flags, bunting and lanterns, so that 
when the proper time arrived the place would 
burst into full glory. 


‘“*Tt’s the first time I’ve stopped to think of | 


it,’’ he said to Riggs, a comical look coming 
over his face, ‘‘but I’ve certainly been bossing 
this job too much! I didn’t realize it before. ’’ 
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ITH her throttle wide open, her steam 
W at the ‘‘blowing-off point,’’ and her 

drivers grinding the sand fed under 
them to ‘‘keep her on her feet,’’ locomotive 93 
crawled by the tool shanty on the crest of 
Sagamore Mountain. Jim Parmenter drew his 
hand across his perspiring forehead. 

**Phew! I’m glad that’s over! Those last 
eight miles take as much out of me as they do 
out of the old engine. Seemed as if she’d| 
never get those twenty-five cars to the top.’’ 

Freight 52 had left Bostwick yard at nine 
o’clock that night in a February rain-storm. 
In the cab with Jim were his fireman, Ed 
Yorke, and Hal Turner, head brakeman. A 
run of fifteen miles over the lowlands brought 
them to the foot of Sagamore Mountain. As 
they slowly climbed the steep grade, it grew 
colder. The rain turned to sleet, and froze as 
it fell. 

All the way up it was one dead, dishearten- 
ing drag; 93 fought for every inch, with sand 
and coal and steam and friction grip ; the freight 
hung back with all the sullen doggedness of 
five hundred tons’ dead weight. 

Finally the locomotive gained the summit, 
and began to go faster. When the train was 
half-over, Jim shut off the sand. When 
the caboose passed the shanty at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, he closed 
the throttle. 

‘*Bank your fire, Ed,’’ he ordered. 
‘-Now for a fifteen-mile slide to the 
Medomak. Better be getting out, 
Hal.’? 

Carrying his lantern, Hal Turner 
crossed the tender, and climbed to the 
first car. Jim blew three short blasts 
—the signal for ‘‘ steadying’’ the 
freight-train down-hill by setting the 
brakes just enough to keep it under 
control. 

By the cab light glittering on the 
icy car end Jim could see Hal, bent 
double, wrenching at the wheel. 
Something was bothering him; but at 
last he straightened up, and came 
scrambling back across the coal-pile 
to the engine. 

‘‘That coupling - pin, Ed! 
The dog’s frozen down!’’ 

Back on the car again, he soon 
hammered the iron tooth loose and 
set the brake. Meanwhile the speed 
of the train had increased appreciably. 

‘*Work lively, Hal!’’ shouted the 
engineer. ‘‘Don’t let her get away 
from you!’’ 

The sleety blast smothered Turner’s 
reply. With the lantern gripped be- 
tween his teeth, he crept back on his 
hands and knees over the slippery 
running-board. He had to clamber 
down the ladder, cross the couplings, 
and climb up on the next car. 

Impatiently Jim watched the mov- 
ing light. At last he dared wait no 
longer. Toot! That short screech, calling 
for full brakes, set Perry Perkins, flagman, 
and Ike Sanders, middleman, also at work. 

Faster they ran, and still faster. Jim’s brow 
creased with anxiety. The three men on the 
Sleeted car tops were battling hard, but the 
‘‘dogs,’’ frozen in their places, resisted stub- 
bornly. Minutes passed. Jim had called for 
brakes too late. The train was now a shriek- 
ing, roaring runaway, swooping down the 
mountain at thirty-five miles an hour. 

‘*She’s got away from us,’’ said the engineer. 
Yorke nodded. They could do nothing. The 
air-brake was not then in general use, and the 
freight was not equipped with it. To reverse 
would simply set the drivers spinning uselessly, 
for the ponderous weight behind, the momen- 
tum of which increased every second, pushed 
the engine along like a toy. Five hundred 
tons in a valley are dead, inert; five hundred 


Quick! 


tons on a mountain top are alive, terrible with | 


potential energy. 

Eastward through the wintry tempest rushed 
the locomotive with the two men; behind them 
was an avalanche on two hundred roaring 


wheels, an avalanche boxed and sacked and | 
barreled, tagged and checked and way-billed | 


and duly sealed, but for all its orderliness none 
the less fearful, none the less a wild force, 
elemental and furious, that was driving them 
irresistibly down toward the river. 

The road had been double-tracked the autumn 
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‘“*That’s all right,’’ replied Riggs, happily. 
‘*Why shouldn’t you boss it? These are your 
goods, and you know all about the best way 
of showing them up. Go ahead. The firm is 
Seaver & Company now.’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t.’’ William dropped the end of 
the bunting he was preparing to tack into 
place, and looked down from the top of the 
step-ladder where he stood. *‘Notmuch. It’s 
Riggs & Company—for the summer. ’’ 
| TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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before on each side to the Medomak; but the 
old-fashioned, narrow wooden bridge, without 
covering or sides, had been temporarily kept. 
Next summer a new steel span was to be built, 
wide enough for both lines, and meanwhile, in 
order to avoid installing switches, recourse had 
been had to the somewhat unusual device of a 

*‘gauntlet track. ’’ 
| As the tracks approached the river, they came 
| almost together. Across the bridge they ran 
in two separate tracks, the corresponding rails 
of each of which were just far enough apart to 
admit a wheel flange. Every train was required 
to make a ‘‘know-nothing’’ stop, to be sure 
| nothing was coming in the opposite direction. 
If the road was clear, the train crossed the 
‘‘gauntlet,’’ and swung over again to its own 
side of the road-bed. 

Jim figured rapidly. Just about so many 
cars would have to be braked to bring his train 
to a standstill. No; it could not be done 
in time. Those thundering tons could never 
be checked until they had slid beyond the 
Medomak. 

He felt a sudden alarm, as he thought of 
freight 81, with his brother Henry at the 
throttle of locomotive 74, rushing down the 
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‘THAT COUPLING-PIN, EDI QUICKI” 
opposite slope toward the gauntlet. The same 
weather must prevail a few miles east. Henry’s 
dogs were probably frozen down, too. What 
if 81 also were running away! 

If the engines met on the bridge, a head-on 
collision would certainly ensue, and one or both 
would go off into the river one hundred and 
thirty feet below. 

At last the brakes had begun to tell; the 
grade was almost level. The gauntlet was 
more than a mile away. Both Jim and Ed 
leaned out to look forward. Suddenly Yorke 
pulled in his head. 

‘*Wasn’t that a whistle?’’ 

‘*T didn’t hear anything,’’ replied Jim, 
uneasily. 

**Guess I was mistaken. ’’ 
his head out again. 

‘*Here comes 81!’ 

Jim’s heart sank, as he, too, caught the 
gleam of Henry’s headlight. It seemed that 
both trains might hit the bridge at the same 
time, and that the brakes were retarding Jim’s 
train just enough to make a collision on the 


The fireman put 
At once he drew it in. 

















gauntlet certain. 
twice, and pulled the throttle wide open. 

Toot! Toot! Off brakes! 

Yorke’s jaw dropped; his eyes widened in 
alarm ; then he understood that Jim was trying 
to cross the bridge before 41 could reach it. 

The men on the icy cars understood, too. 
Jim could feel the drag of the train lessen; 
but the gain was terribly slow. Every second 
the approaching headlight grew bigger and 
brighter. 

What if the same idea should cause Henry to 
quicken speed! That might cost the life of 
every man on both trains! 

Rapidly the two engines neared each other. 
There was silence in the cab of 93. Jim hada 
bitter taste in his mouth; Yorke moistened his 
lips as if to speak, but said nothing. 

An eighth of a mile from each end of the 
bridge was a ‘‘banjo’’ signal; that is, a post 
ten feet high carrying a light in an oval frame 
behind a glass front. They were worked by 
electric contact. When a train, after making a 


know-nothing stop, started again, both lights | 
changed automatically from the white, that | 


meant ‘‘safety,’’ to the red, that meant 
‘‘danger.’’ After the train had crossed, and 
passed the farther post, both signals again 
displayed white. 

Louder and quicker puffed the exhaust. The 
gauntlet was only a few hundred feet ahead. 
On the right appeared the white light of the 
banjo; almost instantly it changed to red, and 
93 shot by it. 

Jim gave 93 sand. It might not do any 
good; but he would not neglect anything, for 
every inch that he gained improved the chance 
of avoiding a collision. 


Suddenly the headlight sent its radiance into 


the deep gulf of the river. The gauntlet was 
near; 93 sprang to the left. Kling-klang !— 
the frog lay behind them, and the engine rum- 
bled over the bridge. 

Would she keep the track? 
their breath. 

A thousand feet ahead of them rose the 
eastern signal-post, black in Henry’s approach- 
ing headlight. Only three hundred feet more 
would take 93 off the gauntlet. Be- 
sides, it was going twice as fast as 74. 
No; there would be no collision of 
engines on the bridge. 

If Jim’s locomotive could reach the 
other bank before Henry’s passed the 
banjo, Henry would have a fighting 
chance. Otherwise, he would surely 
hit Jim’s train. 

At a speed of thirty-five miles an 
hour, three hundred feet is soon run. 
Jim and Yorke exchanged glances; 
would 93 take the frog, and go on to | 
the single line? If not — 

Kling - klang !—the frog twanged, 
as the driving- wheels spurned it. But 
although Jim’s engine was again on | 
its own half of the road-bed, his | 
caboose was still three hundred feet | 
back of the western banjo. It would | 
take thirty seconds to pull that quarter- 
mile of cars across the bridge. How | 
long would Henry’s engine be in going 
the eighth of a mile between the banjo 
and the frog? 

Jim thought of Ezra Morton far 
back in the caboose; 
brakemen on the sleeted car tops; 


Both men held 


light. Twelve lives in all! 
there be as many at the end of the 
next half-minute? 

Darkness swallowed the eastern 
banjo. Henry’s engine had passed it. 
Every second the road-bed between 
the headlights glittered shorter and 
brighter. At last 74 was very near, 
rushing along the other track. 

Leaping down to Yorke’s side of the 
deck, Jim swung himself out to look. 
A blaze, a roar, the shine of wet steel, and 


the black, elephantine bulk of 74 went boom- | 


ing past. 

Through the open rear of the cab, 
caught a glimpse of Henry. Instantly he was 
gone, and the icy freight-cars were shooting by. 

Bangety-bang ! Bangety-bang ! Bangety- | 
bang! The wheels, pounding against the ends 
of. the rails, hammered a monotonous tattoo in 
Jim’s ears. Henry was safe for four hundred 
feet; but into what would 74 run her nose at 
the frog? 

The engineer glanced back along the passing 
train, illumined by his headlight. Onacar top 
a man, writhing over a squat wheel, flashed 
by, with contorted face and straining body. 


Henry’s life depended on how many brakes his | 
Every added ounce of | 


trainmen could set. 
pressure against those racketing wheels meant 
so much more delay in reaching the frog. 
Bangety-bang ! Bangety-bang ! Bangety- 
bang ! 
Jim looked again toward the gauntlet. 
Between the trains a dark, 
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He jerked the whistle lever | 


of his three 

| 
of | 
the six men behind that brightening | 
Would 


Jim | 


narrow passage | 


lengthened, as 74, nearing the bridge, flashed 
| its headlight along Jim’s sleet-covered cars. 
| The rays lighted a figure that kneeled on a 
running-board; Jim knew that it must be Ike 
Sanders. Next, Jim saw another man who was 
steadying himself by a brake-wheel: Perry 
Perkins! On the next car he saw a third man: 
Morton, the conductor, without doubt. Morton 
had known enough, then, to leave the caboose. 

Two cars more came into view, and then 
suddenly Henry’s engine, swerving to the left, 
narrowed the lane to a mere point—the frog. 

Another second, and 74 would hit Jim’s train. 

No; Henry would not jump. He had stuck 
to his engine in the Carberry wreck; he would 
| stick here. With his eyes on the icy car side, 
glinting at the end of that black slit, Jim held 
| his breath for the crash. 

Now! 

Across Henry’s pilot whisked a short car; 
above the rumbling of the wheels rose a faint 
ripping and tearing; but both trains held their 
| course—only the rear platform of the caboose 
had been taken off. Locomotive 74 was on 
the gauntlet, and Henry was safe. 

The red tail-lights of Number 81 streaked by, 
and gradually softened to spots of sleet-blurred 
crimson. Jim swung back into the cab, and 
faced Yorke. They hit the grade at top speed. 

‘*Keep the safety-valve sizzling, Ed!’’ ordered 
| the engineer, curtly, as they began their long, 

icy climb eastward. 
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ITTLE Mrs. Judson kissed and hugged 
[' each of her three children three times 
round, making nine tearful good - bys. 
She solemnly adjured her husband to write 
each day a detailed account of the family 
health and doings, and he promised acquies- 
cence as cheerfully as if he had not made the 
same promise five times before. 
| The more familiar scenes once left behind, 
Mrs. Judson’s mind leaped forward to the 
tenth reunion she was on her way to attend 
at her beloved alma mater. Some of the girls 
—for ‘‘girls’’ they would always be to her— 
she had not seen since graduation, and her 
| lips curved with smiles in anticipation of the 
delightful time they were sure to have together. 

‘*Marian Bixby!’’ exclaimed a voice, as she 
| stepped into College Hall, and she felt herself 
| clasped in the embraces of three of her class- 
mates. One of them held her off at arm’s 
length and looked at her with mock severity. 

‘*Who would ever dream, Marian Bixby, to 
see you so youthful and fresh, that you are 
Mrs. Robert F. Judson, and have three kiddies 
jat home! I refuse to believe it!” 

**You needn’t, Clara. I can hardly realize 
it myself, now that I am back in college,’’ 
and little Mrs. Judson laughed happily. 

But as they passed the alumnz post-office, 
on their way to the registrar’s desk, she looked 
involuntarily into one of its lettered pigeon- 
| holes, and confided to Frances Hale Severance, 
|**T should like to hear from Rob to-night, 
though, and learn if the children cried for me 
when Maggie put them to bed, and if Rob 
remembered Junior’s teddy-bear.’’ 

The following morning she went over for 
her mail. There might be even three letters, 
|for the twins had promised to write. She 
| could picture their facial contortions, the little 

fingers gripping unwieldy pencils that traced 
| Strange characters which she alone could 
|decipher. But to her amazement, the pigeon- 
|hole into which she peered.so eagerly was 
empty. She even thrust an incredulous hand 
into its yawning emptiness. However, she 
| reflected consolingly, letters would undoubt- 
| edly arrive on the twelve-o’clock train. 

She was promptly on hand for the next dis- 
tribution of mail, missing thereby an important 
class-meeting, but again her pigeonhole yielded 
no spoils. The second day brought no better 
results, and when the third dawned and waned 
with no letter to its credit, little Mrs. Judson 
became emphatically nervous. 

She composed a fifteen-word telegram. 

‘*There,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall send that ‘col- 
lect,’ and I imagine it will bring Robert to his 
senses. He has spoiled my reunion already by 
his thoughtlessness. ’’ 

As she went out of the door, she met Clara 
Folsom coming in, her arms loaded with letters 
and newspapers. 

‘*Here,’’ exclaimed Clara, ‘there is your 
mail, Marian Bixby—four letters from your 
husband and two from the twins, judging from 
| the chirography, not to mention numberless 
letters and papers from other sources !’’ . 
| Mrs. Judson stared at her in stupefaction. 
| ‘*Where did you find them?’’ she gasped. 
‘*Where any reasonable mortal would expect 
| to find them!’’ retorted Clara, severely. ‘‘In 
|the pigeonhole marked J. You have been 
looking all the time under B.’’ 

A smile of comprehension dawned in the 
| eyes of Marian Bixby Judson. ‘‘I—I forgot I 
| was married !’’ she murmured, sheepishly. 
Then she tore up the telegram and sat down 
| happily in the midst of her letters. 
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admits that this is no longer true, and that a| matter, however, and the country gratefully | the height of absurdity to compare individual 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE only way to get ahead is to make good 
use of the head you already have. 








NOUGH money went up in tobacco smoke 

in this country last year to pay the entire 
cost of the Panama Canal and leave a hand- 
some surplus over for its fortification. And 
the money spent is only one of the costs of a 
bad habit. 


MAN in London advertises to teach so- 

cially ambitious Americans ‘‘the English 
aceent.’’ All Englishmen and some Ameri- 
cans to the contrary notwithstanding, the accent 
of London is no better than that of New York ; 
but if some way could be found to make more 
common in this country the mellow and musical 
English voice, it would be worth while. 

UT of disaster comes future safety. The 

White Star Steamship Company has an- 
nounced its intention of equipping the Olympic, 
the sister ship of the ill-fated Titanic, with 
cross bulkheads, side bunkers, and other devices 
for the protection of the public. At the same 


time, the British Board of Trade sends out | 


notice to British sea-captains that hereafter a 
failure to go to the relief of a vessel in distress 
will be treated as a misdemeanor, and punished 
by two years’ imprisonment. 

STONE from the memorial mound of the 

sixth king of Rome to be added to the 
monument of a son of our Western prairies, 
born in a log cabin nearly two thousand five 
hundred years later! There is something to 
touch the imagination. It will come about if 
Italy has her wish. She desires to contribute 
a stone from the agger of Servius Tullius, to 
be placed in the Lincoln Museum in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. 


HETHER or not a child is old enough to 
pay full fare on a railroad is frequently 
a matter of dissension between parents and 
conductor. The plan adopted by the manage- 
ment of the great zodlogical park in Rome 
seems more sensible than an age limit. It is 
a height limit. Any one who is more than three 
feet and eight inches tall must pay the full 
admission fee. This plan recognizes the true 
basis of a reduced charge, which is the amount 
of space occupied, and it leaves no room for 
argument or dispute. 
OME time our seaboard cities will learn 
the folly of dumping their garbage offshore 
instead of putting it through such converting 
processes as would fit it for use as fertilizing 
material. The metropolitan sewerage com- 
mission of New York has lately reported that 
floating fields of garbage acres in extent have 
been found as far as seventy-five miles from 
the dumping-ground; and beaches are con- 
stantly befouled by filth that has drifted in. 
It is a menace to health as well as an offense 
to the nostrils and the eyes. 
HAT will probably be the finest municipal 
building in the world is now going up 
in London for the accommodation of the county 
council and the numerous departments of the 
county government. The building, the corner- 
stone of which was laid by the King in March, 
is to stand on the Thames embankment, near 
the Parliament buildings. It will be seven 
hundred and fifty feet long, more than three 
hundred feet wide, and nine stories high. With 
its site, it will cost ten million dollars. It is 
to be a worthy structure, excellently placed, 
in a city that, in spite of its age, is rebuilding 
itself almost as extensively as growing Ameri- 
can cities. 


—_— 


N 1856 the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions declared its belief that 
‘*the oral utterance of the gospel in public and 
in private is the chief instrument in the con- 
version of the world’’; and it was taken for 
granted that the utterance would be by white 
missionaries sent from Christian countries. In 
a recent document, the secretary of the board 





large force of educated Christians from among | 
the peoples to be evangelized is necessary. | 
That force is already in the field. ‘There are | 
now more than a hundred self-supporting | 
churches in Japan, in charge of Japanese lead- | 
ers; and scattered throughout the East are 
seores of Christian colleges and theological | 
schools, in which are enrolled thousands of | 
students. The Orient, having received its | 
initial push from Christendom, is now prepar- 
ing to advance through its own efforts. | 


® 


A GREAT LIFE. 


N imperious old man, with snowy hair and | 
a patriarchal beard, died the other day | 
in England. He was not of noble birth, | 
had attained no honors in literature, art or 
scholarship, and occupied no office except that 
which he had created for himself; yet bulle- 
tins from his sick bed flashed round the world, 
kings and emperors sent messages of sympathy, 
and when the end had come, two hundred and | 
fifty thousand people filed past the coffin in 
which the dead man lay, to look their last on 
the face of a friend. 

What was it that gave to William Booth the 
confidence and love of mankind? Nothing but 
belief in his sincerity and goodness. 

The great organization that he established 
was in the beginning a joke and a laughing- 
stock. The group of shabby men and women, 
in uncouth uniform, some of them with rum- 
sodden faces, beating drums and tambourines 
on a street corner, praying, singing hymns, 
and exhorting sinners to repéntance, was an 
amusing or an irritating sight in 1878. It 
violated the average man’s sense of the dignity 
of religion, and called forth that laughter that 
is like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
From the disorderly it called forth not only 
laughter, but insult, in the form of brickbats 
and stale vegetables. Respectable citizens 
protested, the police made arrests— but the 
Salvation Army went on, and grew. 

True courage never fails to win respect. 
The shabby men and women who were willing 
to make laughing-stocks of themselves for a 
cause—who endured poverty and taunts, and 
submitted to arrest in meekness of spirit— 
began to take hold on the imagination of men. 
It began to be perceived that here was some- 
thing honest: an organization that really 
believed in God’s power and willingness to 
reach out His hand to save the very lowest 
and meanest of His creatures; an organization, 
too, that fed the physical as well as the spirit- 
ual man; that clothed the naked and put a 
roof over the head of the shelterless. So, 
gradually, the churches that had looked 
askance began to look with favor; the respect- 
able approved, the hoodlums ceased their per- 
secutions. To-day no other human agency is 
nearer to the friendless and the outcast than 
the Salvation Army that William Booth 
founded, and that he directed to the end of 
his life. 

A youth of fifteen, standing, slender and 
alone, on a chair at a street corner to exhort a 
roaring mob of hucksters. An old man honored 
as one of the great figures of his age, not because 
he had made money or solved any great prob- 
lem of science or held high political office, but 
because he had made men better. That is the 
beginning and the end of a wonderful life. 


* © 


MISBRANDED FABRICS. 


HEN a person buys clothing, or the 

material for clothing, he ought to get 

what he asks for and pays for. If 
he is deceived by the retail dealer, or by the 
label placed on the goods by the manufacturer 
or wholesaler, he is the victim of a fraud 
against which he is entitled to have legal 
protection, and for which the law should 
provide adequate punishment. 

The adulteration of fabrics is not so great a 
menace to society as the adulteration of foods, 
but it is an evil that has increased in recent 
years, and the victims of the practise are not 
moved to resignation by the reflection that it 
does not seriously endanger their lives. Two 
pure-fabric bills, based in the main on the 
provisions of the national pure-food law, were 
introduced at the recent session of Congress. 
They failed of enactment, but they did arouse 
interest and discussion. A future Congress 
must give. them, or a similar measure, more 
serious attention. 

Some persons believe that this matter falls 
within the province of the individual states, 
rather than of the national government. The 
same argument was made when the laws 
against adulterated and misbranded foods were 
suggested. The states did not attend to the 





welcomed the Federal law. Is it more pater- 
nalistie to protect the people in what they wear 
than in what they eat? 


heads of clover, to determine which was the 
best to breed from. Two heads of timothy are 
no more unlike than two heads of clover, yet 


In the states there are many local influences | the hay produced by the progeny of one head 


at work against the desired legislation, and | 
each state naturally hesitates to enact laws | 


that may hamper its manufacturers or mer- 
chants in competition with those of other 
states where no such laws exist. Moreover, 
state laws lack the uniformity that is desirable. 

At their recent national conventions, both 
the dyers and the laundrymen urged a national 
pure-fabriec law. They probably had their 
own interests chiefly in mind, for in their busi- 
ness they are daily held responsible for damage 
to articles the owners of which have been 
deceived as to their real quality and value. 
But the subject is one that touches every home 
and every pocketbook. 


* & 


HOME STUDY. 


OW much study, if any, should a pupil of 
the public schools be obliged to do at 
home? 

Many an anxious mother has asked this 
question, and few have found any authoritative 
answer. ‘There is, indeed, small chance of an 
authoritative answer under our present method 
of school government. Education in this coun- 
try is a carefully organized business, the object 
of which is to produce the most conspicuous 
results in the shortest time and at the least 
expense. From primary grade to the univer- 
sity, the system is a well-forged chain, every 
link of which must do its proper work. The 
number of studies is prescribed, and the ground 
that each must cover is carefully demarked. 
If, then, the school hours do not afford time 
enough to cover the ground properly, home 
study must be added ; and if the hours in school 
are frittered away, the pupil must be ‘‘kept 
in’’ to study after the close of the regular 
session. 

It is all beautifully logical—until you find a 
puny, nervous child who is breaking down 
under the pressure. Then somehow the chain 
seems to have a defective link in it. 

If the question of home study were to be 
decided by physicians, there is no doubt that 
their verdict would be against it. If teachers 
alone decided it, they would retain it, and per- 
haps add to the amount of it. Between these 
two stands the parent, whose will is in the 
end supreme; for our schools must be respon- 
sive to the sentiment of the town or city that 
maintains them. 

What, then, is a mother to do whose child 
shows signs of breaking down under the strain 
of home study and being ‘‘kept in’’? First, 
study the child himself. Is he normal, men- 
tally and physically? Is he slower than his 
fellow pupils in learning his lessons? Has he 
adenoids, or is he near-sighted or defective in 
hearing? 

If he is slower, and the slowness is due to 
physical causes, the course is plain. If he is 
physically sound, and yet keeps up with his 
class only by hours of home study, look to his 
methods of work. He may never have learned 
how to study—how to concentrate his mind. 
Teach him. It is the greatest service you can 
do him. 

Beyond all this, it may be that the demands 
are too great; that the school has set too quick 
a pace. Then get together with your neigh- 
bors, the other parents of the town, and make 
the schools over. Whose schools are they but 
your own? And what are women’s clubs 
and men’s clubs for if not to handle the big 
community questions that individuals cannot 
handle alone? 

Above all, forget the matter of maternal 
pride. Do not hesitate to seek clemency for 
your child if he needs it, even though you 
act alone. It is the child’s future that counts, 
not his present standing. Life is not a hun- 
dred - yard dash, but a long and searching 
Marathon. 


* © 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


NE of the chief attractions that the pro- 
fession of medicine holds out to young 
men is its undiscovered country: its 

opportunities for research and exploration, in 
which the best type of mind rests and refreshes 
itself while it works. The same is true of certain 
other fields of science. Happy is the man who 
tills them, for he knows not what precious 
truth his plowshare may unearth, what great 
discovery may spring from the most casually 
planted seed. Do the young men of to-day 
understand that agriculture has become one of 
those enchanted fields? 

To the old-time farmer it would have seemed 





has been known to weigh twice as much to 
the acre as that produced by the offspring of 
the other. It was scientific plant-breeding 


| that made the discovery. 


Look at the milkweed. Its tender young 
leaves make excellent greens, but how about 
the silky floss that floats from the seed-pods, 
and the ‘‘milk’’ that exudes from the severed 
stalk, and the fiber, tough as flax, that com- 
poses the bulk of the stalk? Some one, some 
time, will find a way to use them profitably. 

We have as yet no cure for pear-blight, peach- 
yellows, wither-tip or scaly bark, although 
each is a source of great loss to fruit-growers. 
Some investigator of plant-diseases will find 
the remedy, and count his reward as much in 
the intellectual joy of the discoverer as in the 
knowledge that he has saved his own crops 
and added to the wealth of the country. 

Soil investigations, plant physiology, insect 
pests and parasites, diseases of animals, the 
preservation of eggs—these are only a few of 
the unexplored corners of the farm. 

Old prospectors say that although hunting 
and digging for gold is one of the hardest forms 
of manual labor, it is one of the least tiring. 
The hours fly because there is always the lure 
of possible nuggets just ahead. ‘To those who 
see its limitless opportunities, agriculture offers 
a similar satisfaction. No man will find farming 
a dull business who has the good sense to fix 
upon some specialty for investigation, and the 
brains to discover what nature so surely 
yields to persistency. 


* © 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND CHARACTER. 


MATRON in a Chicago police-station 

has expressed the opinion, derived from 

observation of much domestic unhappi- 
ness, that big men make the best husbands, 
and that little men with sharp, thin noses make 
the worst. This is hard on many small and 
thin-nosed, yet otherwise blameless aspirants 
to matrimony. The big man has already every 
advantage in courtship without this additional 
boost. 

But the matron makes specific charges: ‘‘A 
man with a sharp, thin nose is likely to be a 
scold, and if he is a small man, he will prob- 
ably be a fault-finder. He will rail at every- 
thing, from the way the steak is cooked to the 
way his socks are darned. ’’ 

Certain facial conformations have so long 
been regarded as indicative of character that the 
possessor of them is always on his guard, more 
or less consciously, to prevent the outcropping 
of the suspected characteristies—just as those 
who are predisposed to certain diseases are in 
the habit of taking special precautions against 
them. A man whose eyes are set too close 
together will be particularly anxious to show 
that he is a person to be trusted. A man with 
a receding chin will desire to convince the 
world that he is a man of strong initiative. 
A man with a ‘weak mouth bears with him a 
constant reminder of the importance of demon- 
strating that he has great will-power. As the 
eyes are ‘‘the windows of the soul,’’ they not 
only allow the soul to look out, but they also 
enable people to look in at the soul. The 
thought may help to keep the soul in order. 

Now the small man with the thin, sharp 
nose must consider that he is under suspicion. 
For a generation or two he will have to live 
down the reproach that has been attached to 
him. He will have to show that he is actually 
better-tempered, less fretful, more patient than 
the large man with the thick, blunt nose. 
And he has at least an even chance of suc- 


ceeding. 
& > & } 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


‘ORESTS AND RIVERS.—To determine 

the effect of forests on the flow of streams, 
the United States Geological Survey has made 
experiments in the White Mountain region of 
New Hampshire. The Survey selected two 
small drainage basins of about the same size 
and shape. One basin was covered by virgin 
timber, however, and the other had been 
deforested and burned. According to a gov- 
ernment bulletin, ‘‘Careful measurements ot 
precipitation over the areas and of the run-off 
of the two streams show that not only did the 
snow last longer in the forested area than it 
did in the other, but that in April, during 2 
period of 17 days, in which there were three 
heavy storms, the run-off of the stream in 
the deforested area was virtually a flood; the 
volume of water was twice as great as that in 
the stream that flowed through the forested 

















area.’? The Survey asserts that in the White 
Mountain granite area, at any rate, the forest 
mat steadies and regulates the flow of streams, 
and therefore is valuable in keeping navigable | 
the streams whose headwaters lie in such 
areas. e 


RIMITIVE BRIDGES.—In many parts 
of Asia the uncivilized natives have suc- | 
ceeded in bridging swift torrents and mountain | 
streams with struc- | 
tures of remarkable | 
ingenuity. The ac-| 
companying picture 
from the Illustrated 
London News shows 
a spider’s web bridge 
! of cane that spans 
the Siyom River in 
the land of the Marus, 
a tribe akin to the 
Abors. The largest 
| bridge of this kind 
crosses the Nmai-kha 
River, in Upper Bur- 
ma, not far from its 
junction with the Ir- 
rawaddy. This bridge 
LOOKING INTO THE MOUTH is 380 feet long. The 

OF A CANE BRIDGE. roadway consists of 
canes set in pairs at intervals of about two 
feet, and held in place by cables made of split 
cane. ° 


HE ELECTRIC OVEN.—One great ad- 

vantage that the electric oven has over 
other ovens is that food, in cooking, loses little 
of its weight. In an address before the Wis- 
consin Electric Association, Mr. J. D. A. 
Cross of Chicago said that careful experiments 
have shown that when meat is cooked in the 
ordinary coal or gas range it loses from a 
quarter to a third of its weight, whereas it 
loses only from a tenth to a seventh when it is 
cooked by electricity. The saving by the elec- 
tric process over the results of the gas and 
coal processes amounts to a pound and a half 
in a nine-pound leg of lamb. ‘ 

& 

fone Best. — epee with fish-meal 

as a food for domestic animals have recently 
been made in England and on the Continent. 
It has been found that pigs and cattle eat it 
with relish. In Norway the meal is made 
from cod and herring. The codfish are dried 
first in the air, and then in an oven, and 
afterward ground into meal. They make a 
highly nutritious food. Herring are boiled and 
placed under pressure before being ground. In 
England and ‘Scotland fish-meal is made from 
the waste parts of all kinds of fish, first steamed, 
and then dried and ground. This meal usually 
contains from 55 to 65 per cent. of albumi- 
noids, three to six per cent. of fats, and 14 to 
18 per cent. of calcium phosphate. 

cs 


HE CHEMICAL ENGINEER.—Exam- 

ples of the work of the chemical engineer 
in aiding the industrial progress of the South 
are described in a recent issue of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record. Chemistry is responsible 
for the utilization of cottonseed that was for- 
merly wasted in oil-making, the use of the 
pressed hulls as cattle food, the production of 
glycerin from cottonseed oil, and for obtaining 
turpentine from waste sawdust, slabs, and old 
trees and stumps. Owing to the work of the 
chemical engineer, the new industry of wood 
distillation has become very important. A 
vast quantity of former sawmill waste is now 
used in a surprising number of ways. The 
chemical engineer turns slabs and limbs into 
wood-aleohol, acetic acid, charcoal and wood 
tars, besides utilizing the gas that is given off 
in distillation as a fuel for operating gas-engines 
in the plant. This gas is reénforced by the 
operation of a gas-producer that utilizes the 
small edgings and sawdust, and the ashes from 
the wood are used in making potash. Waste 
sawdust is also made into fuel briquets by 
adding some of the tar obtained from the distil- 
ling process, or it can be used for obtaining oxalic 
acid or aleohol. ‘‘ All these products, heretofore 
imported from abroad,’’ says the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, ‘‘are supplied to the consumers 
of the United States at lower prices than for- 
merly, employment is found for thousands of 
workmen, and a part of the output is now 


exported. ”? 
oo > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE VERMONT ELECTION.—The fiuc- 

tuations in the Republican vote in Vermont 
at the September election have long been re- 
garded by the politicians as indicating the 
temper of the voters throughout the nation. 
The Republican majority is usually about 
25,000. When it falls below that figure, the 
Democrats win either the Congressional elec- 
tion or the Presidency. At the election on 
September 3d, this year, Allen M. Fletcher, 
the Republican candidate for governor, polled 
26,259 votes; Harland B. Howe, Democrat, 
20,350, and the Rev. Frazer Metzgar, Pro- 
gressive, 15,800. This gives Mr. Fletcher a 
plurality of only 5,909. As the law requires 
a majority vote to elect, the legislature will 
have to choose the governor. The legislature 














is Republican by 128 majority on a joint ballot, | 
and contains 202 Republicans, 50 Democrats 
and 24 Progressives. 
Cay 
“s 
HE OHIO CONSTITUTION. — At the 
special election, on September 3d, the | 
voters rejected the proposed woman suffrage | 
amendment to the constitution, and adopted 
all the others, including local option and the 
initiative and referendum. 


& 
ICARAGUA. — About 5,000 American 
marines were engaged in preserving order 
in Nicaragua on August 29th. A revolutionary 
movement, headed by General Mena, the secre- 
tary of war, was begun, on July 29th, by an 
attack upon Managua, the éapital. The com- 





mander of the Annapolis, acting under instruc- 
tions from Washington, landed a force of 
marines on August 4th, to prevent the revolu- | 
tionists from destroying American property. Model 69T € Model 69T 
The revolutionary movement gained many 
supporters, and it became necessary to send | 


large reénforcements. 
& 

EGROES IN THE BAR ASSOCIA- 

TION.—An unsuccessful effort was made 
at the annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Milwaukee, on August 27th, to 
unseat three negro lawyers who had been 
elected to membership in the belief that they 
were white. One of them was William H. 
Lewis of Boston, an assistant to United States 
Attorney-General Wickersham. He had served 
as an assistant United States district attorney 
for Massachusetts before he was promoted to 
Washington. His right to a seat in the Bar 
Association was maintained by Mr. Wicker- 
sham. A resolution was adopted by the asso- 
ciation, however, declaring that the admission 
of colored men to membership had not been 
contemplated, and directing that hereafter 
when any colored lawyer is recommended for 
membership, the fact that he is colored shall 
be stated. ® 


ANAMA CANAL TOLLS.—While Con- 

gress was considering the plan to allow 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade to 
use the Panama Canal free, Great Britain in- 
formed the American government that it would 
regard such a discrimination in favor of 
American ships as a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. That treaty pledges the 
United States to allow the ships of all nations 
to pass through the canal on the same terms. 
Congress disregarded the British protest, and 
the President signed the bill. On August 28th, 
the British chargé d’affaires in Washington 
presented a note to the State Department, 
declaring that Great Britain still believes that 
the bill violates the treaty, and suggesting that 
it may be necessary to appeal to The Hague 
Tribunal to settle the disagreement. 


& 


YNAMITE IN LABOR TROUBLES.— 
Mr. William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, was indicted in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on August 30th, charged 
with conspiring with others to destroy property 
and discredit the labor-unions engaged in a 
strike in Lawrence, Massachusetts, last winter. 
Dynamite was placed near a building in the 
city during the strike, and it was at first sup- 
posed that the strikers had put it there. An 
undertaker was later arrested, and convicted 
of handling the explosive. Hewas fined. The 
investigation was continued, and as a result, 
Mr. Wood is formally charged with complicity 
in the alleged plot. He has denied all knowl- 
edge of the conspiracy. 
& 
L. C. P. TOWNSLEY succeeded Gen. 
Thomas H. Barry as superintendent of 
the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, 
on August 3ist. Colonel 
Townsley was appointed 
to the academy from Iowa, 
and was graduated in 1881. 
He was graduated from 
the artillery school in 
1884, and has been con- 
nected with the artillery 
corps ever since. General 
Barry has been put in 
charge of the Department 
of the East, with headquarters at Governors 
Island, New York, to succeed the late Gen. 
Frederick D. Grant. 





COL. C. P. TOWNSLEY 


& 
UBAN INTERVENTION.—Mr. Hugh 
S. Gibson, the American chargé d’ affaires 
in Havana, was assaulted late in August by 
Enrique Maza, a Cuban journalist, who, it is 
charged, desired to provoke American inter- 
vention. Mr. Gibson lodged a complaint, and 
Maza was arrested, but was released on bail 
on August 29th. The chargé, acting on in- 
structions from Washington, demanded that 
his assailant be punished. President Gomez 
of Cuba called his cabinet together, on Septem- 
ber ist, to consider the matter. The situation 
was so grave that he cabled abject apologies to 
President Taft, and besought him not to believe 
that Cuba intended any slight to America. 
He hoped to obtain from Mr. Taft ‘‘a frank 
and cordial declaration which will quiet our 

minds and restore our confidence. ’’ 
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Completely Equipped 
F. O. B. Toledo 


Self Starter 

30 Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 

Center Control 


Remy Magneto 
Prestolite Tank 
Warner Speedometer 
Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision Wind- 
Shield 


VERY one seems willing to concede the fact that our 1913 
values have broken all existing price records—most of 
which were held by this company. This car, at this price, 
with its remarkably complete equipment of modern acces- 

sories, gave the automobile world an unexpected thrill. We have again 
reduced the scale of market prices, and nothing but our huge annual 
production of 40,000 cars has made this industrial feat possible. 


We have but one problem before us — supplying the demand. 
And in this connection we wish to make a suggestion. Get your 
order in early. There are many months of perfect motoring 
weather ahead of you before the cold weather closes in on your 
automobile pleasures, and those who book their “69” order early— 
that is, right now—will get their car in sufficient time to get a whole 


lot of fun out of the late summer and early autumn. 


There are over 2000 Overland dealers. 
many cars, consequently he has just so many to dispose of, and the 


Each one is given so 


sooner you get in touch with him the quicker you will have your car. 


The exceptional value of this model has made such a profound 
impression on the public (not only in America, but all over the world) 
that our immediate shipping orders are treble that of our present 
production. 
fill our immediate orders. 


We are shipping 150 cars a day. 500 a day would not 


If. you do not know who the Overland dealer is in your vicinity 
write us for his name and address. Also we will be glad to send 


you a 1913 catalogue. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Morning, Voice 
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IRD in the morning, sending your call to me, 
You I see not—only the dawn I see; 
You are a voice in the air, a soul in the light, 
Wings of music, out of the shell of night, 
Pulsing and spreading, with rhythmic rise and fall ; 
A call and a silence; a waiting, and then a call. 








Why do you seem to speak from so far away, 

Bringing dreams from the nest of wakening day ; 

From gray sea-stretches, flushed with a trembling 
glow; 

From hoary woods, where the dawn comes pale 
and slow; 

From all that is fresh and mystic and dim and fair, 

Lonely, and far from the trodden roads of care? 


Bird in the morning, crying your iterant note, 

Yours is the old sweet call of the years remote, 

Childhood years, with their strange entrancing 
power, 

Years that are fragrant still, as a fallen flower; 

As the sigh of youth, as the breath of April rain— 

Charged with wonder and longing, but not with 
pain. 


Soul of the morning, voice of the air and light, 
Hope comes back with you out of the shrouding 
night! 
® © 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Gh... OT long ago, the body of a 
4G “4 young girl was washed 
hm ohhh ashore near Kronstadt, in 
ag Russia. In her pocketbook was 
4 a carefully folded note—her mes- 
inf WE, sage to the world. 
Weed ‘‘We people of the twentieth 
“a, 7G century are without faith, with- 


out hope, without the desire to 
live. No Christ, no socialism, no humanity 
—nothing exists for us save thought, and 
thoughts lead to suicide. ’’ 

At about the same time, a young woman in 
Japan was writing to the minister of educa- 
tion; in her questions rings the same note of 
despair. 

‘1, What is the aim of life? 

‘*9. If life has no definite aim, and if, con- 
sequently, there can be no standard or rule of 
life, why fetter men and women with the bonds 
of law and religion? Why not let them commit 
crime and rebel at pleasure ?’’ 

From every corner of the world the same 
bitter questions come. Never before have so 
many young people asked them. Never, per- 
haps, has there been so much conscious suffer- 
ing in the world. 

And the answer? While the young Russian 
girl was going her sad way through the dark- 
ness, a group of her fellow countrymen were 
patiently struggling to learn English in one of 
the East Side parishes in New York. But the 
strange words baftied them, and they begged a 
missionary to read to them from some English 
book, to train their ears to the difficult sounds. 
He began reading from the gospels, his pupils 
following with the Russian text. He read a 
few verses over and over with clear emphasis, 
until they grasped not only sounds but mean- 
ing. Into the intent faces of his pupils came 
a deepening surprise, until finally one of them 
exclaimed : 

‘Oh, how wonderful that is! I never knew 
the gospels had anything like that. I would 
sit here for hours waiting for you, even if you 
could only read for ten minutes. ’’ 

And in Japan, where young women as well 
as young men are questioning the necessity of 
law and righteousness, a Christian Japanese 
has for thirty years been carrying on a work 
among prisoners and criminals, providing 
homes for them, helping them to work, teach- 
ing them of God. More than eleven hundred 
have been helped by him; he has had no time 
to question the use of life. 

‘*And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.’’ For nineteen hundred 
years no other answer to life’s mystery has 
been found. For nineteen hundred years men 
and women who have tried the way of friend- 
ship with God have found their question 
answered. 

* & 


AMY’S INACCURACY. 


— MY, after one glance at her 
‘Y A roommate’s face, dropped her 
books and ran across the 

room. 

“What a tired Peg!” she cried. 
z ‘Drop right down in that chair and 
¢ give me your wraps. Now lean 
4 back, shut your eyes, and rest 
while I make you a cup of tea.” 

Margaret submitted obediently. 
Amy had the instinct for making people comfort- 
able. In five minutes the tea was ready, and 
Margaret sat up to take it, the color creeping back 
into her face. 

“Did you get everything done?” Amy asked. 

“T believe I did, although I had a dreadful time 
matching your silk. I found it finally at Hayden’s, 
not Holt’s.” 

“At Hayden’s!” Amy exclaimed. “I always do 
get those two places mixed. And you had all that 
long walk, you poor dear!”’ 

“And I had to pay one-fifty—they had none at 








one-twenty-five, although I made the clerk look 
everywhere.” 

“1 wasn’t quite sure of the price. I just said 
one-twenty-five at a guess. Now, Peggy, don’t! 
I see it coming. I know I’m not accurate, but 
after all, there are lots of things more important 
than accuracy. There’s Lena Barnard; she’s so 
terribly accurate that if it came to a dispute be- 
tween her and the dictionary, she would be sure 
to be right. But would you want to live with Lena 
Barnard—would you? It would be as entertain- 
ing as living with an adding-machine. You know 
you love me heaps better, now don’t you?” 

“Only, dear, I’m so afraid that some time —” 

Amy’s fingers stopped the sentence. ‘ You 
beloved goose! As if I’d blunder over anything 
important!” 

It was two years later that Margaret, passing 
through Amy’s town with a couple of hours to 
spare, could not resist the temptation to run out 
to see her. Amy met her with a cry of delight. 

“O you dear! I never was so glad —” 

“Just one minute,’ Margaret interrupted. “I 
have to make the three-thirteen train for an im- 
portant engagement. How often do the electric 
cars run ?”’ 

“Every ten minutes. The two-forty will give 
you loads of time, and they pass the corner, you 
know.” 

Margaret drew a sigh of sheer pleasure. ‘Then 
for one whole hour of you,” she said. 

The hour passed in a flash, but Margaret, for all 
the joy of it, kept watch of the time. The engage- 
ment meant to her the hope of a much better posi- 
tion, and one for which she had worked hard. She 
told Amy about it as they walked to the corner. 
Presently Margaret glanced uneasily at her watch. 

“It’s nearly ten minutes of. Are the cars ever 
tied up?”’ she asked. 

“No, never,” Amy replied, confidently, and then 
suddenly a look of consternation swept over her 
face. 

“O Peggy! Ido believe—I forgot all about it— 
but just at this time they run only every half-hour. 
O Peggy dear, I’m so sorry! Surely, surely they 
will hold the place for you! O my dear!” : 

But Margaret, looking down the street with 
aching eyes, saw the fading of her dream. 


® © 


HOW THE SHIP WAS SAVED. 


CCORDING to Popular Science Siftings, the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of Capt. 
Achton Joachimsen, master of the little 

power-schooner Duxbury, bound from Nome to 
Seattle with fourteen passengers, recently saved 
the vessel and the ship’s company when all the 
odds were against the craft. 

The Dushucy sailed from Nome, and two days 
later left St. Michael, south-bound. She ran her 
nose into heavy weather from the start. The 
fourth day out, in Bering 

r 





Sea, during a terrific gale 
the rudder was carrie 

away by a huge wave. 
For six days the Duxbury 
drifted helpless in the 
glean down toward 
he Pribilof Islands. Dur- 
ing those six days Captain 
Joachimsen was a busy 
man. 

He ordered the boom 
to be taken off the main- 
mast and lashed thwart- 
ships over the roof of the 
after house, so that an end 
protruded some distance 
on each side of the ves- 
sel. He brought out two 
big pecking, eee from 
the hold and filled them 
with ballast. From the ‘ 
forward rigging on each side of the bow he ran a 
stout line aft to the ends of the boom to steady it. 
Across the boom, which ran thwartships, he rigged 
a free-running tackle that was fastened at the 
outef ends to the tops of the boxes, and: aboard 
~ _— a turn about the drum of the steering- 
wheel. 

When the wheel was turned to starboard, the 
box on the starboard side was lowered into the sea, 
and quickly brought the schooner’s nose about. 
A turn to port hauled her over on that course. The 
rig served to take the Duxbury to Dutch Harbor, 
Unalaska, where she arrived after an eighteen 
days’ voyage. At Dutch Harbor a permanent 
rudder was rigged, and the schooner reached 
Seattle within five weeks of her accident, with all 
—— well and full of praise for the ingenious 
master. 
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“CUTTING UNDER.” 


66 AY, you lead-melter, I told you two days 
S ago to get that sink-pipe in place, so that I 
could finish up round it. Is your memory 

on @ vacation?” 


Hendren, testing the edge of his saw with danc- 
ing fingers, glanced frowningly at the offendin 
plumber, who returned the look resentfully, an 
then told the carpenter to put the pipe in himself 
if he wanted it there. 

Hendren’s partner was fitting a door in place 
near by. Slipping a hinge-pin into place, he asked 
Hendren, casually, why he did not use a little more 
diplomacy. 

**I’m no hypocrite,” Hendren retorted, warmly. 
“When I’m mad, [ talk mad. I don’t believe in 
being one thing and supers another.” 

Porson smiled indulgently, and went on with 
the work of hanging the door. After a while he 
closed it, and observed, complacently, ‘“That’s a 

erfect fit; it’s as snug as a kitten in a strawberry 
yOx.”” 

Hendren paid no especial attention. But a little 
later he had occasion to pass into the next room. 
Porson’s door failed to open. He tugged at it irri- 
tably, but it stuck as if held by a vise. Wrenching 
it free at last, Hendren exploded in condemnation 
of what Porson called ‘‘a fit.” 

“Do you expect people to carry round dynamite 
cartridges to open your doors?” he wanted to 
know. ‘Why didn’t you cut it under?” 

Porson, of course, knew that while a door should 
fill its opening as perfectly as possible, the closing 
edge should be beveled off to prevent binding, as 
the door opens and shuts. Just now, however, he 
ae pw q 

“Mad again?” he gently commented, and then 
he added, “I’m no hypocrite. When I fit a door 
I fit it. I don’t believe in having a loose joint and 
making it look like a tight one.” 

“That’s all right,” Hendren agreed, absently, as 
he searched in his chest, “if you can make a door 
open that way.” 

Porson chuckled. ‘Now you’ve hit it, old man. 
There’s only one way to make doors open in life. 
You’ve got to eliminate the friction points, or shut 
yourself out.” 

Slipping the door off its hinges again, he ran his 
plane along the edge two or three times. To all 





upeomnen. it fitted the opening as closely as 
before; but the next time Hendren passed through 
it opened for him smoothly. 
endren made no further comment then; but 

in the course of an hour or so, the plumber came 
in again. Porson heard his mate clear his throat 
and say pleasantly to the “lead-melter” : “ 

“Matthews, I want to get off at four o’clock this 
afternoon, and I have to finish that sink before I 
go. It will be a great accommodation to me if 
you can put that pipe in.” ; 

“Why, sure,” Matthews agreed, “right away. 
I’ve got so much to do I don’t know where to 
begin, but I’ll be glad to oblige you.” 
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HE boy is, certainly when small, 
Inconstant and mercurial. 


He has a power not many share 
Of being here and also there. 


He often likes to throw or pour 
His bread and milk upon the floor. 


A fall by which firm bones were broke 
He meets with as a jolly joke. 


He gets burnt, bitten, soused and spilled, 
But positively never killed. 


And this, indeed, remains the rule 
When, growing on, he goes to school. 


No more a “kiddie,” now a “kid,” 
He likes a cat—he always did. 


Or with no cat or cur in view, 
A little girl will always do. 


There’s no unmerciful intent ; 
His course is pure experiment; 


Simply to see what will take place 
With creatures in a certain case— 


Say puss dropped from an upper flight, 
Or sister tied intensely tight. 


Although so idle as he plays, 
Yet thinking sometimes to him strays; 


And when his trousers lengthen, he 
Reflects on things to a degree. 


At times he sobers in his looks, 
And great things dawn on him from books. 


So fast his frame and outlook change 
That others and the world go strange. 


There now is really none he knows; 
And least of all his cousin Rose— 


She who is fairer, rarer far 
Than any flower or saint or star. 


He dares, too, dream of shining things, 
That he will do like knights and kings; 


Feels admirations and disdains 
That men revise to lower planes. 


Which state if outer powers destroy, 
It still is noble in the boy— 


The highest heart of all years’ worth; 
The purest lover upon earth. 


*® & 


IN A DEN OF RATTLESNAKES. 


‘¢TN the winter of 1898,” writes a Companion con- 
| tributor, ‘a telephone-line was constructed 
from the nearest railway-station, thirty miles 
across the mountains, to the isolated mining town 
where I made my home. The telephone-station 
was in my office. 


“One day in the spring an important message 
came for Mr. Cochrane, who lived some four miles 
from town. I stepped to the door and saw one of 
my boy friends across the street. 

* ‘Billy, come over here!’ I called. ‘Should you 
like toearnadollar? =~ 

«Just try me!’ he replied, his eyes shining. 

“*Then take this message out to Mr. Cochrane.’ 

“He took the message and set off at a run across 
te hills. About noon Mr. Cochrane came into my 
office. 

“Did you get your message?’ I asked. 
No. What message?’ " 

“*T sent 3! Dale out to your place with a mes- 
sage. He left here at “gs o’clock.’ 

“*T did not see him. hat was it about?’ 

“I told him. Noon passed, then half the after- 
noon, and Billy did not return. I grew alarmed 
and went over to hishome. He was not there, and 
his mother had not seen him since ——e Billy 
knew the trail well, and would not lose his way. 
Something had happened to detain him, or some 
accident had befallen him. _I hunted up his father, 
and laid the matter before him. 

_‘**Wait until 1 go over to the house and get my 
rifle,’ he said. 

“Mr. Dale soon returned, and we set out. Two 
miles from town the trail crossed a steep, rocky 
cafion, after which it turned to the right, and 
wound up the hill to Mr. Cochrane’s house. 
leaving the trail on the brink of the cafion an 
clambering down over the slide rock, you could 
shorten the distance by a half-mile. The boy’s 
footprints were visible up to the brink, beyond 
which they disappeared. 

“We plunged over the brink, slipping on the loose 
slide rock, clinging to the stunted underbrush, 
sometimes rolling several yards in our haste to 
reach the bottom. Suddenly we heard a faint ery. 
. ‘ ‘There he is!’ cried Mr. Dale, as we paused fo 

sten. 

“The call came again. We located it, and hurried 
forward. As we came round a ledge of rock, we 
saw Billy crouched on a large fallen pine. 

“Look out!’ he called. ‘I am in aden of rattle- 
snakes!’ e 
_ “An angry buzz emphasized his words. An 
immense rattler lay coiled right at our feet. A 
rifle-ball put an end to his life. But the boy was 
surrounded by them. Several lay on the log within 
a few feet of him; others on the rocks. There 
were at least a hundred of them sunning them- 
selves after their long winter sleep. 

““*Good heavens! _How are we to get him out of 
there?’ exclaimed Mr. Dale. 

“*When the sun goes down, and it gets cool, the 
snakes will go into the rocks themselves,’ I said. 
‘Billy, can you sit perfectly quiet for a short time 
longer?’ 

“Ves, sir, but I’m getting pretty tired,’ the little 
fellow replied. 

“Never did the sun appear to sink so slowly; it 
seemed to hang in the sky. We watched the 
shadows creep inch by inch up the hill until they 
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covered the slide. It grew chilly, and one snake 
after another uncoiled and_ glided into the rocks. 
At length none were left. r. Dale tossed me his 
rifle, rushed across the slide, seized Billy in his 
arms, and hurried back. _ 

“**How did it happen, Billy?’ I asked. 

***T left the trail down yonder to save time,’ he 
told me. ‘You said the message was important. 
I found the old log, and started to walk down it to 
the bottom of the cafion. About half-way down, I 
heard a rattler, and stopped. He was on the log 
a few feet in front of me. I turned to go back, 
and another was climbing on the log behind me. I 
started to jump off on the rocks, and saw another. 
I looked, and they were all about me. Every time 
I moved, they coiled and rattled. en it grew 
warmer, more of them came, until the rocks were 
covered with them. I did not dare to move, but I 
knew that if I kept a quiet they would not 
strike, and that when night came i would go 
back into the rocks. But it was a long time before 
you came.’ 

.“‘Billy was so weak and stiff that we had to carry 
him all the way home.” 


RAZORS FROM HORSESHOES. 


(Corie: manufacturers are still on a basis 
of the most primitive handicraft; an effi- 
ciency engineer would surely find the occu- 
pation of a lifetime in bringing them up to Western 
standards. The production of cutlery, for exam- 
ple, is thus described by Consul-General Knaben- 
shue of Tientsin. 


An interesting feature of Chinese industry is the 
making of knives and razors from old horseshoes. 
The local blacksmiths in the interior cities and 
towns supply the great population of the empire 
with knives, razors and scissors of an inferior 
— at avery small cost. This cutlery comes 
rom small shops, where only one or two men are 
emererss. usually the proprietor and his sons 
and is chiefly made from old horseshoes, imported 
from England and the Continent. A discarded 
steel shoe offers the best material for blades, but 
the blacksmiths prefer the old shoes of soft iron 
that come from Glasgow and Hamburg. 

One British firm at Tientsin brought over a cargo 
of old horseshoes from Australia recently, but 
could not dispose of them, as the native smiths 
said that the iron was too hard. They like the 
soft iron, because it can be more easily worked by 
their primitive methods. 

A razor commonly used by the poorer class, 
having a cutting edge of less than two inches, 
costs twenty t’ung-tzus, about nine cents in 
American currency. Upon the strop the blade 
takes a fair cutting edge, but is too soft to hold 
it. Any number of stroppings are necessa’ 
before the act of shaving can be completed. 
After the blades are forged, they are simply case- 
hardened, and not subjected to the careful tem- 
pering employed in the production of Western 
cutlery. 


* & 


A PUNISHED LEOPARD. 


TT leopard likes the meat of certain mon- 
keys, but the indulgence of his taste some- 
times costs him dear. A remarkable battle 
between a leopard and a company of baboons, 
seen by a traveler in Africa, is described in Das 
Buch fiir Alle. 


I was sitting in the shade of a ravine, resting 
from the midday sun, when a company of baboons 
came clambering down the — wall toward 
the water that trickled through the gully. I sat 
still and watched them. A big male led, and after 
satisfying himself that all was safe, uttered a few 
deep notes. 

Reassured by the call, the others quickly fol- 
lowed; a mother, with an ever-watchful eye on 
her two young ones, brought 2 the rear. 

Suddenly, like a streak of lightning, a leopard 
sprang from behind a rock, and with one blow of 
his paw, felled the little baboon nearest him. But 
before he could make off with his prey, the furious 
mother attacked him. The attack had come so 
quickly that the rest of the company hardly realized 
what had happened. But at the mother’s cry of 
rage, they all at once turned and fell upon the 
robber. 

In a moment the leopard was surrounded and 
almost covered with furious baboons. The battle 
waxed hot. Although numbers of baboons went 
down before the powerful paws of the cat, their 
places were immediately filled by others. It was 
not long before the leopard began to tire; he could 
make no noticeable impression upon his assailants, 
and his strength was sapped by their sharp teeth. 
He struggled owe | but in vain; slowly he sank 
out of sight beneath the fiercely chattering foe 
that he had despised. The baby baboon was 
avenged. 
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KATHARINE’S KINDLY INTEREST. 


ATHARINE is twoand ahalf years old. Her 
father came home one afternoon, after work- 
ing three days and three nights at high pres- 

sure, with almost no sleep. He lay down with the 
feeling that he did not want to wake up for a week. 
Half an hour later, from the depths of his dreams, 
he heard a small, clear voice, ‘‘Father!”’ 

Ph sleeper stirred, and turned his head on the 
pillow. 

“Father! father!” 

He stirred again, and moaned. 

“Father! father!” 

He struggled and resisted and floundered, and 
finally raised his — like a man lifting heavy 
weights. He saw Katharine smiling divinely be- 
side his couch. 

“Father! father!” 

“What is it, daughter?” ‘ 

“Father, are you having a nice nap?” 


* © 


NOTHING MORE TO LIVE FOR. 


ITHOUT question, the Scots curler of 

whom Lord Lyveden tells in Fry’s Maga- 

zine placed the proper value on his sport. 

During a recent curling-match in Switzerland, 

the skip of one of the teams, who papeae’ to be 

a Seotsman, was so delighted with the accurate 

shot of one of his team, that he was heard to 

address him in the following manner: “Lie down 

and dee, mon; lie down and dee. Ye’ll never lay 
a finer stane nor that if ye live to be a hundred.” 


* © 


A FIT WORD. 


HE class had been discyssing recent affairs 

in China. A few days later the fate of a 

man who was eaten by his savage enemies 
was referred to. Anxious to enlarge the limited 
vocabulary of the children, the teacher asked 
what name was given to men who ate other human 
beings. 

“Savages” and “man-eaters” were the only 
words most of them could give. At last the eager- 
ness ofa bright-eyed boy indicated that he thought 
he had a better word. Hehad. It was “Manchus. 
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STAR WISHES. 
By Anne Sykes Schutze. 


A little girl sat up one night, 
To watch the first star overhead, 
And when she saw its tiny light, 
These are the words she said : 
“Star light! Star bright! 
First star seen to-night ; 
Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 
I wish to have another day, 
And then I’ll play, and play, and play!” 


A little owl sat up till day, 
To watch the last star overhead, 
And when he saw it fade away, 
These are the words he said : 
“Star light! Star bright! 
Last star seen to-night ; 
Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 
Another night — a dark one, too, 
When! can fly, and cry, ‘Whoo! whoo!’ ”’ 
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Skip and the ‘‘Sea Foam.” 


By Clayton H. Ernst. 


EXT to his father and mother, Roger 
N Mason loved nothing in all the world 

quite as much as little Skip and the 
Sea Foam. Skip was a furry water-spaniel 
puppy only a few months old, that father had 
given him on his last birthday, and the Sea 
Foam was a boat with white sails, two masts 
and a bright red hull. Grandfather Mason 
had been the captain of a big ship that sailed 
all the way to South America, and he made 
the little boat for his grandson. 

With the Sea Foam under his arm and with 
Skip rollicking at his feet, Roger often went 
down across the green meadow to the bank of 
the river that flowed near the house where he 
lived. It was a smooth, silent river, with 
no rocks to break its mirror-like surface, and 
sometimes it seemed not to move at all until 
a chip or leaf came floating down. Roger | into the warm sunshine. 
could sit under the branches of a big maple-| they ran, but when Roger reached the big 
tree and watch his yacht glide away, as the | maple-tree, he stopped short in great surprise, 
breeze caught its snowy sails and carried it out | for the river looked very strange. The water 
and out to the very middle of the stream. 

In the shallow water Skip paddled about| over the comfortable root where three days 
contentedly, always ready to splash after the | before he had sat and sailed the yacht. The 
sticks that his master tossed from the bank. | river now moved along swiftly, with here and 
Once, when a young robin fell into the river | there a little whirling eddy that frequently 
from its nest on an overhanging limb of the caught a floating stick and sucked it down. 
maple, Skip took it in his mouth and brought | Roger was thinking that he would not trust 
it to land without harming it in the least. | the Sea Foam to the river to-day, when sud- 
This pleased Roger, and it also pleased him | denly he heard a splash, and he saw Skip 
that the little water-spaniel seemed to be proud | swimming in the muddy-colored water! 
of the Sea Foam, and that he would even *-Come back !”? he cried. ‘*Come back here, 
swim to meet it as the boy wound in‘ the long, | Skip!’’ But it was too late. An eddy had 
stout line fastened to its stern. Skip always | caught the spaniel, and in spite of his frantic 
came out and shook himself so hard that his | struggles, it was carrying him out into deep 
master had to dodge the flying spray. water, where the current ran swift and strong. 

In the middle of the summer it rained very| It had been easy for the puppy to swim in 
hard for three days, and the two chums had | the smooth water, but now he was threshing 
to stay in the house and play in the attic, | the waves without making a particle of prog- 
which was a mysterious and interesting place. | ress. His frightened brown eyes were fixed 
Both were glad when the sun came out and | on the boy appealingly, and once or twice he 





| came up about the trunk, and actually flowed | 


| 


shone on the grass and trees, and made them |gave a low whine of distress that made his | 


seem greener and fresher than ever before. master sob with pity. It was just as if he 
‘*Come, Skip!’’ shouted Roger, as he clasped | said, ‘‘Come and help me, master.’’ But there 
the Sea Foam under his arm and raced out | seemed to be nothing that Roger could do. 
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!two strong arms, was rubbing his cold, wet | 
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DRAWN BY 
GERTRUDE A. KAY 


SYMPATHY. 


water was deep. He could only stand on the 
bank and watch Skip grow smaller and smaller 
as the current carried him farther away. 

“Swim! Oh, swim, Skip!’’ he shouted. 
But it was useless. The little dog’s strength 
was ebbing fast, and Roger knew that a big 
wave would soon flow over his curly head and 
push him down. He turned away to shut out 
the sight, and then a sudden thought came to 
him. 

The Sea Foam! Quickly he thrust it into 
the swirling water and paid out the stout line. 
The breeze caught the sails and sent the sturdy 


shore. It went swiftly with the waves and 
the wind behind it, yet to the boy standing on 
the bank it seareely seemed to move. Skip 
saw it coming, and struggled feebly to keep 
his head above the water. Once the little boat 
nearly capsized, and Roger held his breath till 
the red hull righted. And then nearer and 
nearer it drew, until finally Skip seized the 
prow desperately, and clung to it. 

It was quick work then to pull the Sea 
Foam and its cargo back to land. Not more | 
than two minutes later Skip, hugged close in 


craft dancing and dipping away from the | 
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muzzle over his master’s face. Now Roger 
loves Skip and the stanch little Sea Foam 
more than ever, tur one had been the means of 
saving the other. 
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Little Bear and the Circus Man 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 


NE morning Father Bear and Mother 
O Bear went away to pick blackberries. 

Mother Bear told Little Bear to stay in 
his own yard. After his father and mother 
went away, Little Bear was dancing a bear 
dance beside the lilac-bush, when a stranger 
looked through the railing, and said, ‘*Are 
you one of the Three Bears? Is your father 
called the Big Bear and your mother called 
the Middle-Sized Bear ?’’ 

‘*Yes, we are the Three Bears family,’’ 
said Little Bear. 

‘“*Then open the gate, and come with me,’’ 
said the stranger. ‘‘I am Mr. Circus Man.’”’ 

Now the circus man went into the forest on 
purpose to catch Little Bear. In his hand he 
carried a chain and a collar. He wished to 
put the coliar round Little Bear’s neck, and 
drag him by the chain away from the forest. 
He wanted to put Little Bear in a tent with 
this sign: 

Side Show! 

Bring the children to see the 
Little Bear, whose home was visited by 
Goldilocks! 

Only Ten Cents Admission! 

‘*You should go to the circus and hear the 
band play, Little Bear,’’ said the man. ‘And 
you should see the circus tents! You should 
see the clowns do tricks inside the biggest 
cireus tent! You should see the big animals 
that belong to the circus! You should see the 
elephants from India! They are bigger than 
your house, Little Bear! You should see the 
great hippopotamus and the huge rhinoceros 
with the horn on top of his nose! You should 
listen to the lions roar, and hear the tigers 
growl! Will you come with me to the circus, 
Little Bear?’’ 

‘*T should like to see the circus,’’ spoke 
Little Bear, ‘‘but I can’t go until my father 
and mother come back from the blackberry 
patch. Mr. Cireus Man, I should think you 
would be afraid of the big elephants bigger 
than our house?’’ 

“Oh, no,’’? answered Mr. Circus Man. ‘I 
am so brave I am not afraid of the elephants. ’’ 


Across the meadow | He was not able to swim a stroke, and the! ‘‘I should think,’? went on Little Bear, 


‘‘that you would be afraid of the great hippo- 
potamus?’’ 

‘Oh, no, Little Bear,’’ the circus man said. 
‘‘T am so brave that I am not afraid of any- 
thing. You come with me. You see, I am 
not afraid of —’’ 

Mr. Circus Man never finished that speech, 
because at that moment Father and Mother 
Bear returned, and Mr. Circus Man suddenly 
looked terribly frightened. For half a second 
he stared at the Middle-Sized Bear and the 
Big Bear, and then he turned and ran so fast 
that his coat tails stood straight out behind! 

Little Bear laughed until he had hiccoughs. 

‘*What is the matter with Mr. Circus Man?’’ 
asked Little Bear, at last. 

‘*He was afraid of us,’’ answered Mother 
Bear. 

‘‘Afraid of you!’’ exclaimed Little Bear; 
and then he laughed harder than ever, because 
he thought it was so funny that any one 
could be so afraid of his good father and 
mother. 

And that night, when Little Bear laughed 
in his sleep, Mother Bear smiled, and said, 
‘*Maybe he is dreaming of Mr. Cireus Man 
running away from us. It was funny!’’ 


"Said Bek 





4 D 1, ANAGRAM. “Earl’s cur ran to our house one day. 
4 Old-Time Declamations. yy stone, _— my way; | 
Gq bien a oor ‘ My head got one big rap. | 
Pat _Nothing cureth wall frosting, Fie! a Earl gave'me nectar E Eve’s cup 

% With funny figures; we made up. 

May I sit in your lap? 

“And now I'll take a nap.” Each face 
Suppressed a telltale smile with grace ; 


je yah 
4, rabbit archer. I burn Homer’s jar of 
oil. Mum are dull. A Moses Holly quilt. 
; Liver here. Eating gloom. Ban acacias. 
The able ragged choir fighteth. A high cloth spun 
line. My heroine sell pets. Dash on cosily. Out } ; } 
sinful web. Hissed big frog. If fuel color knew. Calm on distraction fell. 
Slap on hand. Fops fell aim. Lu! that sweet He murmured, ere he sank to rest, 
‘andy shop. Comment of shorn face. Thin as a “What kind of fruit do you like best? 
post. I like all kinds so well.” 
2. CONCEALED FRUIT. 


The car sped swiftly on its way. 
A boy asked questions all the day, 
Some wise and some were funny. 
““My papa wants me not to talk. 
See my new cap! Please take a walk. 
What makes this side so sunny? 
“Is this your pipe? Can I just take 
It, while I wait for angel-cake? 
Why is that boy so plump? 
Have you seen Capri? Cotton gloves 
I hate, don’t you? Are pigeons doves? 
What’s spearmint? Can’t I jump? 
““My papa says”—and now he whispers— 
“T’m monarch, if I haven’t whiskers. 
Didn’t that man go fast? 
When she came up, O me!_ Gran ate 
The richer rye-cakes, a full plate 
At table, Monday last. 
“Ts that a turban? _ An’ a Turk? 
I’ like to go live West and work. 
tell me, do you know whether 
Twouid take me long to earn a horse? 
Wait till I’m eight, that’s big, of course. 
Don’t we have fun together? 


3. ENIGMA. 
Twenty-two letters give me, and I will oqgvene 
A truth, if believed, that will constantly bless. 
My 1 is aletter, and no part of you, 
My 235 a metal, and useful one, too. 
My 465 is a blessing if he’s a good man, 
My 78910 is a stature men gain if they can. 
My 101117 is just a portion of land, 
My 12141516 is oft played in the band. 
My 1318 21 22 is given from friend to a friend, 
My 192022 when spoken the best soon will end. 


4. RIDDLES. 


Ss 
I am the record of one who passes, 
I lie upon velvet, dust or grasses ; 
Yet I am the pathway which many take. 
I carry ten thousand, and yet do not break. 
I lead the way on to sorrow or pain; 
You go with me once—perhaps never again. | 





Il. 

T sometimes make you cold and sometimes hot— | 
always uncomfortable. I visit you at night. I 
walk with you by day. I am unseen, but nearly 
every one has known me. 





| 





III. ] 
I am a sudden deed, 
Am marked by rapid speed, 
I’m done with little thought, 
Results are dearly bought. 
Yet I appear in youth 
Upon the flesh, in truth, 
And heat may come with me. 
An herb will set me free. 
IV. 
Housewife and gardener, cook and sage, 
Here’s a recipe for all: 
Add a delicious beverage 
To a wee, winged animal— 
And presto! you’ll be holding there 
A valued vegetable. 


5. SUBTRACTIONS. 
I. 
From something flying round 
Take one, and you will find 
A useful thing at hand, 
And broken ends you bind. 


II. 
That which must adorn, 
One off, and look again. 
The outer edge you see 
Of ocean and of plain. 


6. PI. 
i, 
“Sinivso fo hodcliodh tysa, ho, sayt; | 
Ey rewe os tewse dan dwli!” | 


II. 
Authors’ Names. 
Nosytenn, solmeh, woflegnoll, sidcenk. 





eye 
7. AN OLD-FASHIONED BOUQUET. » > x 
A coin and regal; economy; more b. “ 
advanced in years; an impediment and co 
a fruit; a domestic animal and a mis- ¢@ a) 
take; always verdant; an animal and & of 
a flower. 

8. BEHEADINGS. 

My whole is one of earth’s most precious crops; 
behead, and you have the last process by which it 
is treated before becoming food; behead again, 
three times in succession, and you discover what 
people do to it finally, and where. 


9. ADDITION. 
First take nothing, start with that, 
To this five add—and that is flat. 
Take one, no other woman or man, 
And add five hundred if you can. 
And then you find a wonderful poet 
Who lived in Rome, now do you know it? 


10. PALINDROME. 
A woman’s title when I’m said, 
The same when spelled from foot to head. 
Go either way with — the same, 
Turn right or left—unchanged my name. 


li. CHARADE. 

Oh, that hen of my neighbor, 
Whose meddlesome labor 

Has kept my poor garden unkempt; 
I’m glad my second sought her, 
And first that I caught her, 

At my third or my fourth bold attempt. 
And I’m so glad I ate her, 
| whole might have later ; 

nd she was of flavor undreamt! 
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National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 
New York City 





No. 9711 


Price, $9.98 


I Saved $10 at the 
“NATIONAL” 


Mrs. J. W. Maas, Portland, Ore., writes: ‘I saved 
$10 at least in buying from the ‘NATIONAL.’” 


Is a saving of $5 or $10, yes, or even $15 worth 
| while to you? 


Are you interested in saving money? Doyou 
care to buy your apparel at a cash saving? 


And beauty and style—these pleasures must 
appeal to you. Your better personal appear- 
ance, increased personal attractiveness and 
deauty—these are important to you. 


All of this delight in better style, in clothes 
of more perfect becomingness and this saving 
in money—all are yours if you start now by 
writing for your copy of the “ NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book—now. 


Why not you, too? Why not save money, too? 
Why not have thedelight of morestylish and more 
becoming clothes? Why not? indeed. It is only 
necessary to make the beginning now by writ- 
ing for your ‘‘ NATIONAL" Money-Saving Style 
Book. And it is yours free, simply for the asking. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Mesure $10.95 to $35 


Measure 
Samples of Materials Free 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully 
tailored suit, of splendid material, actually made 
to your own individual measure—and the prices 
as low as $10.95. So in writing for your Style 
Book, be sure to ask for samples of materials for 
“ NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits, and state 
the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, 
hut only when asked for. And they are well 
worth asking for. 


Money-Saving Prices on Ready-Made Apparel 


Waists . .  69c. to $6.98 | Furs - $1.95 to $18.57 
Skirts . . $2.98to $9.98 Hats . . $1.49 to $9.98 
Ladies’ Coats | Ladies’ Ready-Made 

$6.75 to $29.75 | — ) to $17.98 


Ladies’ Dresses and Junior 
$6.98 to $24.75 Suits $8.98 to $15.98 


The “‘ NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay pogtage and expressage on all our goods 
to any part of the world. Every ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Gar- 
ment has the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ G Ti ttached 
This tag says that you may return any garment not 
satisfactory to you and we l refund your money, 
and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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| —more cooling and refreshing than lemonade. 
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The Summer Health Drink } 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 

Ahealthful, invigorating and delicious tonic beverage 

[Adv. 








NOT THE DAY OF DOOM. 
EW England, within the last few years, has | 
experienced several “dark days,”’ more or less 
uncannily tinged atmospherically with yellow or 
brown or green. Nobody has liked them; nobody | 
has feared them. Everybody has scanned the | 
newspapers for accounts of forest fires, perhaps | 
fifty miles away, perhaps five hundred. That is | 
all. 
But our ancestors would not have taken matters | 
so calmly. There would have been panic in some | 
households, prayers and tears in many. They | 
would have looked with awestruck cree for the 
day of doom, and listened for the dreadful trump. 
That, at least, is what they did on May 19, 1780, 
the famous first dark day, which Whittier has 
ceiebrated in his pom. “Abraham Davenport.” 
His sturdy hero, who kept the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture from adjourning in expectation of the end of 
the world, was not, fortunately, the only one to 
set a good example. His objection was “That the 
day of judgment is either at hand or it is not: if it 
is not, there is no cause of adjournment; if it is, I 
choose to be found doing my mes I wish, there- 
fore, that candles may be brought.” This voiced 
the unspoken feeling that kept other brave men 
and women to their tasks through the long hours 
of unnatural gloom, by the light of flickering | 
candles. oo 
It was so that the family on Crane Neck Hill, 
West Newbury, held themselves to their daily 
business, although from that noble eminence the 
panorama of darkened earth and frowning heavens 
was peculiarly terrifying. Nothing happened, of 
course, although it was “a strange and solemn 
day,” and many of their neighbors were frenzied 
with terror. The good daughter who has recorded 
their experience records also how a few days 
later their strained nerves received a second 
A villager, Enoch Bartlett, had occasion to team 
a load of bricks to Byfield; but the weather being 
unseasonably hot, he determined to do so at night, 
and set off at an hour near midnight. His cart- 
wheels needed greasing, and soon began to creak, 
then to squeal, and before long were as 
unearthly and diabolical shrieks, which started | 
the road awake and ——— 
in their beds. any scrambled out, assembled | 
their families and fell to prayer, thinking that this 





time, at any rate, was the veritable crack of doom. 
Not till Bartlett could drive his team through a | 


brook and wet his wheels did the infernal din 
cease. 

On Crane Neck, the children heard it and were 
terrified. Their grandmother, cool-headed old 
dame, caught a glimpse of a team far below, made 
a guess, and quickly soothed them to quiet. But 
the next morning, when the mystery was explained 
toall and a wave of wholesome, shamefaced laugh- 
ter swept the countryside, she would not permit 
them to join in it, sharply bidding them instead to 
“see that they so lived that whenever the sum- 
mons should come, they might give a good account 
of themselves.” 
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RIDING AN AVALANCHE. 


HILE the average person would doubtless 


prefer a more propelling force under better 


control, riding a snow avalanche is to John Muir | 

| the most exhilarating sport imaginable. The aged 
naturalist describes his experience in the Century 
Magazine. 


Few Yosemite visitors ever see snow avalanches, | 
and fewer still know the exhilaration of riding on 
them. In all my — I have enjoyed 
only one avalanche ride, and the start was so 
sudden and the end came so soon I had but little 
time to think of the danger that attends this sort | 
of travel. One fine Yosemite morning, after a | 
heavy snowfall, being eager to see as many ava- | 
lanches as possible and to get wide views of the | 
forest and summit peaks in their new, white robes | 
before the sunshine had time to change them, I | 

| set out on an early climb by a side cafion to the | 
| top of a commanding ridge a little over three thou- | 
| sand feet above the valley. 
| On account of the looseness of the snow that | 
| blocked the cafion, I knew the climb would require | 
a long time, some three or four hours, as I esti- | 
| mated; but it proved far more difficult than I had | 
| anticipated. Most of the way I sank waist-leep, | 
in some places out of sight. After spending the | 
whole day to within half an hour of sundown, I | 
was still several hundred feet below the summit. | 
Then my hopes were reduced to getting up in time | 
for the sunset. 
But I was not to get summit views of any sort | 
that Lee for deep trampling near the cafion head, 
where the snow was strained, started an avalanche, 
and I was swished down to the foot of the cafion 
as if by enchantment. The wallowing ascent had 
taken all day, the descent only about a minute. 
When the avalanche started, I threw myself on 
my back and spread my arms to try to keep from 
sinking. tng oa although the grade of the 
| cafion is very steep, it is not interrupted by prec- 
| ipices large enough to cause an outbounding or 
free plunging. On no part of the rush was | com- | 
| pletely buried. I was only moderately embedded 
| on the surface, or at times a little below it, and | 
| covered with a veil of back-streaming dust parti- 
cles; and as the whole mass beneath and about 
me joined in the flight, there was no friction, al- 
| though I was tossed here and there and lurched 
| from side to side. When the avalanche came to a 
| rest, I found myself on the top of the crumbling 
pile without a bruise or sear. 
| This was a fine experience. Hawthorne says 
somewhere that steam has spiritualized travel, 
| although unspiritual smells, smoke, and so forth, 
still attend it. This flight, in what might be called 
a milky way of snow stars, was the most spiritual 
and exhilarating of all the modes of motion I have 
ever experienced. Elijah’s flight in a chariot of fire 
could hardly have been more gloriously exciting. 
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PERFECTLY CLEAR. 


ANY maintain that one should always have in 
mind a clear idea of that which he wishes to 
attain; consequently, the inexperienced, seeking 
experience, will be grateful—perhaps!—for a defi- 
nition quoted by Mary Taylor Blauvelt in her 
book of essays, “In Cambridge Backs.” 

When Goethe was a very young man he asked 
his friend Behrisch what experience was, and got 
this information : 

“Experience is properly what an experienced 
man experiences in experiencing his experiences.” 
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THE SWALLOW’S HOME. 


HE teacher in natural history had received | 


more or less satisfactory replies to her ques- 
tions, The Delineator asserts, and finally she 
asked: 
| “What little 
the swallow is 
Long silence, then a hand waved. 
“Well, Bobbie, where is it?” 
“The home of the swallow,” declared Bobbie, 
seriously, “is in the stummick.” 


boy can tell me where the home of 
o” 








SHORT-STORY WRITING | 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- | 
ture and writing of the tory taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s zine. | 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
81 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Prepare for College 
at Home You can prepare for College 


or complete your high school 
work at home by our simpli- 
fied correspondence methods. Our courses 
rp nc ; they are written by members of the faculties of 
Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, 









Brother to 
the costliest 


Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. 

The can l is one of the largest educational insti- cars 

tutions in the world and employs no agents, solicitors or col- . 

lectors. Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. In comfort, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE eye 

6792 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S.A. riding ease 





TAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 


Roberts 
Lightning Mixer 


and silence 


*‘Majestic’’ (illustrated) $1850 
‘‘Olympic’’ $1500 
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' 
Entirely original. Just what WO SAND 700 DEEP 
you've longed for and eventually 
#{ must have. Beats eggs in half | || JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 
minute; whips cream and churns 1314 E. Main St., JACKSON, MICH. 


butter in one to three minutes. 
Indispensable in making floats, 
custards, charlotte russe, gra- 
vies, egg-nog, etc. No spatter; 
perfectly sanitary; easilycleaned. 
Saves time, labor and money. 
Will last a life time. 35 cents | 
at dealers or by mail 50 cents. 
bbers, Retailers and Agents 
write us for discounts. 
Explanatory circular free. 


DORSEY MFC. CO. 


88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Remodel Your House 
Double Its Value at Small 


Expense! 


A few dollars will 
make the old house 
modernandalmost 
double its value. 

We furnish all the 
Doors, Windows, 
Millwork, etc.,at half 
local dealers’ prices 
and ship wherever 
railroads go. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Buy at MILL PRICES from the 
largest, finest stock of Millwork and Remodeling 
Material in America and save half. 

We absolutely undersell everybody. 


Free Millwork and Supplies Catalog 
SAVES 50 PER CENT ON MATERIALS 
Don’t spend a cent for building material until 

you see the 5,000 Economy Year special bargains 

in our great Free Home Builders’ Catalog. 

Cut Prices on Porch and Stair Work, 

Hardwood Floors,Partitions,Mantels, 

China Closets, Kitchen Cabinets, Wall 

Board, Fancy Doors and Windows 

Buy newest styles direct from our great Build- 
ing Material Plant. Goods shipped quick, safe 
delivery guaranteed. Estimates free. 

Highest bank references. 

Write today for Big Free Home Builders’ 
Catalog. Tellus about your plans for remodel- 
ing or building. (207) 

GORDON -VAN TINE CO. 
2889 Case Street Davenport, Iowa 
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Special Offer 


Pearl-Handled 
Knife, No. 847 
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MY BOOK IS FREE 


I have just finished a 434-page book that I 
believe will help you realize more fully the 
possibilities of nature from the standpoint 
of health, pleasure and comfort. I had 
this in mind as fvell as the commercial 
idea, for, of course, this book is intended 
to sell goods. 

I have camped, canoed, hunted, fished 
and trapped from my childhood days. lam 
a baseball, tennis and golf enthusiast as 
well. 1 ought to understand this business 
thoroughly ; at any rate, it is my pride. 
Ask for Catalog and Guide No. 753 

All the hundreds of things this book de-] | 
scribes are sold under a strict guarantee. 
If any item doesn't measure up to your 
standard, don't hesitate—send it back. My 
book is free, if you mention No. 753. 
Powhatan R. Robinson, President 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 
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HIS KNIFE is 

of special value. 
The four blades are 
made from Wardlow 
English steel, care- 
fully tempered, hard- 
ened and_ polished. 
The handle is of heavy 
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iridescent pearl, with f) 

nail notches, for easy 5 

opening of the blades. fi 

Length of Knife when Ni 

closed, 3'{ inches. i) 
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OUR OFFER | 

ke 

: 5 

For a limited time, or until our |) 

— present supply is exhausted, } 

an we will give the Pearl-Han- 

And You Will Say. dled Knife to Companion | 

«s Piaget's Cs enant Gomalertable collar I ever had subscribers only for one new § 

rer neladibires, 2 ohm ahs. 2 — subscription, postage paid by iS 

buy. Just think, only 2 cents for a box of 10 us. Former price $1.00. | 

sastl 10 7 el ceili o'tadio eamnotates Conk; Present price, 75 cents each, § 

in U.S. stamps. State size and style. post-paid. \ 

Made of fine cloth, starch finished: they _ hl 
look just like linen. You can reverse and wear 

the other side when soiled. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 5 

| [ke Beautiful catalogue free. 53 BOSTON, MASS. iM 
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THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES. 


HEN a young elephant in the African jungle 

has developed tusks of fifty pounds, he 
becomes the target of every ivory-hunter, native | 
or white, who sets eyes upon him. It is only the 
more crafty bulls that, by seeking the protection | 
of large herds of aggressive cows, manage to sur- | 
vive to a ripe old age and develop a full growth of | 
ivory. At the slightest intimation of danger, the 
cow elephants, which form the body-guard of | 
these big tuskers, are ready to charge; and the 
unfortunate hunter who rouses their anger is 
sometimes chased down and trampled to death 
under their huge feet. 


One evening in Uganda, after a day of unsuc- 
cessful hunting, we suddenly heard the squeal of 
an elephant far to the east, says Mr. C. E. Akeley 
in the American Museum Journal. The squealing 
and trumpeting increased in frequency and dis- 
tinetness until in an hour’s time we realized that 
a large herd was drifting slowly in our direction. 
Throughout the night the crashing of trees and | 
the noise of the elephants quarreling over choice | 
morsels raised such a din as we had never heard 
in the jungle. 

At daylight I was off with my gun-bearer for 
the day’s hunt. A short distance from camp, we | 
climbed to the top of a mass of rocks and dis- 
covered a cow feeding — twenty yards away, 
and others all about in the high grass between 
us and the timber. From a gully there stalked | 
twenty-five or thirty of the great beasts, their 
bodies shining with a fresh coating of mud and 
water from the pool where they had drunk and 
bathed. 

Suddenly a cow elephant at the edge of the 
forest just in front of us uttered her peculiar shrill 
scream of warning. Not only the elephants, but | 
all the other forest folk paid heed, and instantly | 
were silent; a moment before the noise had been 
appalling; the silence now was even more _ so. 

hen there came a gentle rustling sound like 
leaves stirred by a breeze, increasing in volume 
until it sounded like a mighty wind-storm in the | 
trees. With my glasses I scoured the forest far 
and near, but not a leaf seemed to stir. Then lL 
realized that the sound was made by elephants on 
the move, hastening away from —— seuf- 
fling of their feet among the dry leaves on the 
ground, and the seraping of their sides against 
the equally dry leaves of the bushes. In a way 
this was even more impressive than the great din 
or the deathlike silence preceding. 

As I turned to follow, another herd came out 
into the grass-lands. There were eleven cows, 
and I waited a few moments, thinking that, as 
often happens, a bull might follow in their wake. 
They came almost directly toward us with a low, 
ominous rumble like distant thunder. It was 
plain talk and meant trouble. 

A hasty glance round convinced us that there 
was but one thing to do, to stand and meet the 
charge from the elevation where we were and 
from which we could see. If we tried to escape 
to the forest, we could not see them over the high 
grass before they were upon us. The rumbling | 
was repeated two or three times, increasing in 
volume, and was then followed by the wild shriek 
of one angry cow, and immediately taken up by 
ten others as they charged toward us. ooo came | 
half-way, and stopped for a moment behind a 
slight rise. They had lost the wind, but im- | 
mediately caught it again, and screaming with 
redoubled energy, came into view. It was a dis- 
concerting spectacle —their great ears at full 
spread, trunks thrashing wildly, a roaring, squeal- 
ing mass, forty tons of frantic elephant vengeance. | 

At fifty yards they either saw or winded us | 
afresh, and wheeled straight in, with bursts of 
shrieks. A shot from the big cordite rifle stopped | 
the leader ; but encouraged by the others, she came | 
on, only to be knocked down by the second shot. | 
The others crowded about her, sniffed and—bolted. | 
The old cow slowly regained her feet and stag- | 
gered away, while we in deep gratitude returned 
to camp. 
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AN ENGLISH MYLES STANDISH. 

HAT was acurious proposal of marriage, made | 

by Myles Standish to Priscilla through his | 
proxy, John Alden. But an English king, George | 
III, was just as faint-hearted as the Puritan | 
captain—and as unsuccessful in his suit. William | 
B. Burton, in a new book, “In the Days of the | 
Georges,” tells the story of the young king’s 
unfortunate courtship. The girl he fancied, a | 
certain Lady Sarah, was in a room with her friend, 
Lady Sue, but on the opposite side, when the | 
royal suitor entered. 


The young king went up to Lady Sue and asked 
her when she would return from Somersetshire, 
where he heard she was going. “Not before 
winter, sir,” said Lady Sue. 

‘““Would you like to see a coronation?” 

“Yes, sir, I hope I should come to see that.” 

“Won’t it be a much finer sight when there is a 
queen ?”’ 

“To be sure, sir.” 

“T’ve had a great many applications from abroad, 
but 1 don’t like them,” added his majesty. “I 
have none from home. I should like that 
better.” | 

Lady Sue was frightened, and said geting. 

“What do you think of your friend, you know | 
who I mean? Don’t you think her fittest?” | 

“Think, sir?” said the frightened girl. 

“T think none so fit,” said the king. 

He then went across the room to Lady Sarah, | 
bade her ask her friend what he had been saying, 
and make her tell all. 

A week later he met Lady Sarah. 
seen your friend lately?” said he. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Has 


“Have you 


she told you what I said to her?” 
“Yes, sir.” | 
‘What do you think of it? Tell me, for my hap- 
piness depends upon it.” 
“N | sir!” 
Upon which his majesty turned upon his heel, 
and Sa “Nothing comes of noth- | 
ing!” and left the room. 
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A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE. 


HEN affairs in France, in 1848, made possible 

the return of the exiled Bonapartes, among 
those who went from America was a grandniece 
of the great Napoleon, Princess Caroline Murat. 
In “My Memoirs,” the princess tells how they 
chose for the passage—in preference to “one of Mr. 
Cunard’s paddle-boats”—a sailing vessel, in which | 
they were tossed on the seas for twenty-seven | 
days. During these days it was demonstrated | 
that even so undesirable a thing as seasickness | 
may have its welcome results. 


of prgmember one incident of the voyage worthy 
I was dreadfully ill, and while all the other pas- | 
Sengers were able to be on deck, playing games or | 
enjoying music, I was forced to lie down all day, 
sometimes on deck, but more frequently below in 


| 


| all new rags. 


= 


| walking one day, accompanied by a native of the 
| Slave caste, when he saw a Brahmin making frantic 


| the clergyman walked on, and asked the Brahmin 


a small ladies’ cabin, where a mattress was put on 
the floor. 

It seemed as if those weary weeks would never 
end, as I lay there, thinking and wishing the days 
away. 

One evening, some little time after the bell had 
summoned all to supper, 1 was lying, trying to 
read—the book was “The Vale of Cedars.” 

Suddenly I thought I saw a streak of light from 
under the door of the cabin belonging to the 
second mate across the alleyway. For a few 
moments I watched, wondering what the light 
could be. As I watched, it got brighter. _ 

Springing up, forgetting that I felt both sick and 
giddy, I made my way the saloon to give the 
alarm. 

Soon all hands were at work to extinguish the 
flames. Ina short time we were out of danger. 

Had it not so happened that I was on the floor, 
and noticed the light, no one would have known 
that a forgotten candle had set fire to some article 
of clothing, and we might have been burned to 
death in mid-ocean. 
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AN AGED CRAFTSWOMAN. 


RAFTSWOMEN ninety years old are rather | 
uncommon in the United States, but Mrs. | 
Dikeman, who is said to be the oldest rag-carpet 
weaver in this country, recently celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. Against the present economic 
order Mrs. Dikeman apparently has no grievance 
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| —which lifts her at once out of the ruck of workers. 


She is always busy, and in reckoning up privileges 
she remembers that it is work that gives flavor to 
life. 


“I learned to weave on the hand-loom when I | 
was quite a young girl,” Mrs. Dikeman told a New 
York Sun reporter who called at her home in East 
Lee, near Lenox, Massachusetts. “I have been 
working on and off about all my life, certainly for 
more than seventy years. Though I mostly weave 
now just for the sake of keeping busy, I can still 
do pretty good work. 

“T keep a hand-loom in my spare bedroom, just 
off the kitchen. It is a pleasant room, and very 
handy. Yes, I love my weaving about as well, or 
better, maybe, than anything 1 ever did. It is 
better than keeping boarders; at least it is pleas- | 
anter to me. | 

“I kept boarders once,” she went on, frankly, 
“when I was quite a young woman. It was when 
we were living at Alford quarries. The quarry- 
men boarded with me, and I had a lot of them, 
nearly always a houseful, but I found time to 
weave rugs and carpets. My hand-loom was more | 
than a hundred years old, but when we moved to 
Lee, I brought it along, though rag rugs and 
carpets were not so fashionable in those days as | 
they are now. I’ve oats always taken other 
people’s rags to weave for them, but often I have 
woven rugs out of my own rags, and sold them 


| at fine prices. 


“No,” in reply to a question, “‘I don’t notice such 
a change in the styles of rugs and carpets, I mean 
the patterns, as in the people who bring me their 
rags. I have had them come here in their car- 
riages and automobiles every summer since the 
fashion began for using rag rugs in summer homes. 

“At first,” with a smile, “they used to bring me 
They would buy the cloth, just the 
colors and materials they wanted. Now I get a 
lot of old rags. They have learned that old rags 
are just as good, and often give better results 
because the colors are softer. I design my own 
yatterns, peg J them out as I weave. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Dikeman admitted, modestly, “I do 
receive many compliments about the beauty of | 
my designs and the way I combine my colors, but | 
I’ve been working at it almost every working-da 
for twenty age on’t you think,” she concluded, 
smiling a little, “that by this time I should be able 
to combine colors and make pretty patterns?” 

Mrs. Dikeman does not pose as an example, but 
her love of her work assuredly makes her worthy 
to be considered one. 


& 
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CASTE PREJUDICE. 


Pgh system of caste works mischief wherever it 
may be practised. It makes the upper class 
arrogant and the lower class servile. It is in India 
that its evil effects are most frequently and plainly 
witnessed. In her account of “Our Tour in South- 
ern India,” Mrs. J.C. Murray-Aynsley tells a story 
which illustrates the annoyances that attend the | 
observance of the caste rules. 


It is related of a missionary who was some years | 
ago attached to the Cottayam Mission that he was 





signs and calling out to them. 


elling his companion to remain where he was, 


what was the matter. He received for reply the 
statement that the Brahmin was acting thus to 
warn the low-caste man to keep away from him 
the requisite distance of ninety-six paces. 
“Oh, so many paces!” said the missionary. 
“Show me exactly, if you please, how far that is.” | 
Unsuspectingly, the Brahmin walked off the road | 


| to indicate the yy distance, on which the mis- | 


sionary beckoned to the slave to come up to him, | 
thus making the Brahmin leave the path open for | 
his humbler-born brother. 

en in Trichoor, I myself more than once saw 
a man of the people, when he was addressing his 
superior, hold one or both hands before his face. 
I was told that this is a token of respect. It is 
done that the breath of the low-caste man may not 
offend the nobility of the other. 
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MIND - READING. 
YOUNG man and his wife, accompanied by 
their two children, a boy and a girl, entered a 
street-car and sat down on one of the side seats. 
The little girl was a beauty, while the little boy, 
with his strongly marked features and freckled | 
skin, was quite the opposite. 
Directly across the aisle sat two ladies, evidently | 
a mother and daughter. The younger of the two | 
looked critically at the children. Then she scruti- 
nized the parents. Then she turned to the elder 
lady, smiled, and made a whispered remark. The 
oung man, who had been watching her, leaned 
orward. 7 r j 
“Madam,” he _ said, ‘“‘you are —_ right. The 
irl fortunately looks like her mother, and the boy 
ooks like me.” 
That he had guessed accuratel 


cs) 


what was pass- 


ing in her mind, her look of confusion left no doubt. | 
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NOT UP TO THE PART. 


“ HAT ho, ye waves, withhold, withdraw!” 
recited King Knut in a mild, thin tenor 
voice. The master of the pageant turned upon 


him with weariness in the expression of his eyes. 

“Knut,” he said, “are you shooing the chickens 
out of your flower-beds or are you really trying to 
wheedle the Atlantic Ocean?” 











Are you going through 
another winter of labor- 


iously heaving coal and 
ashes up and down 
stairs and through the 
living rooms, spreading 
a path of destruction, 
and straining your back, 
patience and purse? Or, 
will you be ready at the 
turn of a valve to flood your 
house this Fall with the 
soft, genial, cleanly warmth 
so silently and surely dis- 
tributed by 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


DEAL 


BOILERS 
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After last winter’s long and 
severe warnings, you won't 
have any excuse not to be 
prepared with an outfit of 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators. 


They happify the home by 
warming every room uniformly, 
making even the nooks, bays and 
hallways safe havens of health 
and comfort to the youngsters 
and grown-ups. 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators will transforr. a moderate size 
bin of coal into weeks and months of 
added comfort—throughout the entire 
chill season—and no waste of fuel. You 
get your full money’s worth from the coal 
—and think of the 
amount of drudgery 
thus lifted from the 
daily routine of wife, 
mother, sister or 
maid! 


AMERICAN Radiators 
are made to fit between 
windows and under 
window seats; with 
brackets to hang upon 
the walls—off the floor; 
with special feet to 
prevent cutting carpet; 
with plate - warming 
ovens for dining- 
rooms; with high legs 
for cleaning thereun- 
der; with ventilation bases so air of room 
may be changed one to four times per hour— 
and other splendid 
features which it 
would pay you big 
toknow. You will 
need our (free) 
book “Radiation ’’ 
to choose the 
models from. 


Write us also for 
catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets 
in cellar and is 
connected by iron 
suction pipes to 
rooms above. Itis 
the first genuinely 
practical machine 
put on the market, 
and will last as 
long as the build- 
ing. 


ANERICAN RADIATOR (ONPANY 
———_ «6, 











A No. 3-22-W IDEAL Boiler 
and 400 sq. ft. of in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing owner $195, were 
used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods 
can be bought of any rep- 
utable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, 
etc., which are extra and 
vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 
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THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3in One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
vents rust on all 
the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out — trigger 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc A little “3 in One 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting 





hammer, 


Write today for large free 
sample bottle.—3 IN ONE OIL 
CO.,42 AIM Broadway,New York. 





S. PAT. OFF 


BENNINGTON. 


anor any. 8 Spring Needle Kut 
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Made in the Hills of Vermont 


On machines that are patented and controlled by us 

we make the machines that make the fabric. Pure 
wools, a peculiar fabric and extraordinary workman- 
ship make for honest value that is appreciated by 
those who are used to good things. 


GOOPER'S 


20.0.8 PAT OFF. 


New Closed Crotch Union Suits 


Mfd. under Lic. No. 973200 issued to 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Give absolute comfort. No open edges in the crotch, 
back and front openings independent of each other. 
Impossible to gap or roll into uncomfortable folds in 
the crotch. To this add the Cooper “ Spring-Needle”’ 
Knit Fabric, the Cooper quality of material, workman- 
ship and finish, and you have the Union Suit that is 
a revelation in comfort, fit, style and wear. 

Cooper’s is made in two-piece suits also and both 
union and two-piece suits are made in the various 
weights, colors, sizes and styles. 


Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 per suit. 
Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to $2.50 each garment. 


If you are fussy about your 
underwear, try our pure wool 
garments this winter. $3.00 
to $5.00 a suit (according to 
weight); they are well worth 
the price. Dealers carrying 
good goods like to show them 
and recommend them. 

Samples of Fabric and 
Booklet sent on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., BENNINGTON. VT. 


A. J. Cooper, President. 
eile 


Patentees and owne s of the 2 
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‘‘My boy was raised on 


ESKAYS FOOD 


He is hearty,. well developed, with 
m': firm solid flesh, has never been sick, 
and | attribute al/ to his gz od nour 
} 


si 


Vestotl@ 





As his picture speaks for itself, | 
know it will induce many mothers to 
| use your valuable food.” 

Mirs. N. R.-Guestin, Gardner, Mass 


AS 


| Thousands do use 
| because they see so many 
“Eskay” children, but even more use it 
advice of the family physician. 
Ask your doctor” and let us mai! 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 464 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: — Please send me free 10 feedings of 

Eskay’s Food and your helpful book for mothers, ** How 

to Care for the Baby 

Name . ° 

Street and Number 

City and State 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

trated weekl paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyep sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
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‘Bonny Sweet Bessie, the Maid of Dundee,’ and I 
pulled it out and played it backward and forward, 
high and low, with more trills and frills than it 
ever had or will have again. And they were 
delighted. They know now that the money spent 
on my musical education wasn’t thrown away.” 

It was not much to do, but then, a great many 
girls would not have troubled to do it. 
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THE HYENA’S CRY. 





HE shrill falsetto scream of a spotted hyena | 


coming in to feast at a “kill” is one of the 


most uncanny sounds in nature—so writes Maj. J. | 


Stevenson-Hamilton, who has had many interest- 
ing opportunities of observing these animals while 
warden of the Transvaal Game Reserves, in his 
book, “‘Animal Life in Africa.” 

Soon after dark the hunter who is watching near 


t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | g carcass will hear a long~irawn howl coming from 


the envelope. 

Renewals, 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, e 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








UREMIA. 


REMIA is a condition of auto- 

toxication, amounting to actual 
blood-poisoning, due to the failure 
office. The waste of the system 
the kidneys to remove, is not elim- 
inated, but passes into the blood. 
So uremia is not itself a disease, 
but a symptom of serious kidney 
disease; the sign that these organs are no longer 
discharging their function. It used to be supposed 
that urea was the active poison formed, but it is 
by no means clear that urea has anything to do 
with the condition. 

When it is remembered that uremia means a 
complete cessation of the kidneys’ activity, it will 
be understood how unwelcome must be its appear- 
ance in the course of any form of kidney disease. 
The symptoms are chiefly nervous headache, vom- 
iting, insomnia, delirium, convulsions, and finally 
coma. 

Uremia may be either acute or chronic. The 
acute form, coming on suddenly in the course of 
an illness, lasts only a short time, and generally 
ends in coma and death. The chronic form comes 
on gradually, and the symptoms are less severe. 
They may, indeed, entirely disappear for a time, 
and then recur. There are cases in which uremic 
coma has lasted for long periods, and been fol- 
lowed by recovery; but this is not common, and 
coma is a grave and usually a fatal sign. 

When the symptoms of uremia show themselves 
in the course of kidney trouble, the treatment 
must be energetic if it is to be of any avail. The 
poison that the kidneys are unable to discharge 
from the system must be removed in some other 
way. Bleeding often removes a good deal of it, 
and an injection of salt solution will dilute what 
remains. The patient should be thrown into a 
profuse perspiration as soon as possible, and this 
is best done by the use of the hot wet pack ora 
hot vapor-bath. In many cases the heart must be 
stimulated. Each symptom must be combated as 
it arises, but only under the direction of a compe- 
tent physician. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF BEING 
ADAPTABLE. 
HERE is a story told in a New 
England hill-town ofa physician 
whose older patients loved him with 












an intense loyalty because he was 

men: A i; the son of their old doctor. But 
4 AY he since he was of the new school 
244 yey their affection was tempered by 
; hl some distrust; his medicir lid 
“NY * strust; hi: ies did 
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not testify by their disagreeable 
taste to their searching remedial 
value. This difficulty, however, was easily met 
by the adaptable doctor, for he added harmless 
but unpalatable ingredients to his prescriptions, 
the old ladies were reassured, and everybody was 
satisfied. 

From another little country village a young girl 
moved to the city. There she studied music, and 
showed so much talent that she went to Germany 
to complete her musical education. She came 
back successful, famous even, hailed as a worthy 
interpreter of Schumann and Beethoven ; and then 
she went back to rest for a time in the sleepy little 
village, with its one wide street. 

In her great-aunts’ parlor stood their cherished 
piano. It had been an expensive instrument in its 
day, and it was still capable of melody; moreover, 
these gentle ladies, who had a niece of international 
fame, made it a point of honor to have it regularly 
tuned. Almost the first thing they did was to ask 
their niece to play. She thought a minute, then, 
choosing pretty, tuneful songs of Raff’s and Men- 
delssohn’s, she played them lightly, and ended with 
MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance.” The old ladies 
were gently grateful, but their enthusiasm was 
not violent. Miss Frances, the older, said, loyally: 

“I think Olivia plays full better than the gentle- 
man from Wardsville, who stopped here last 
summer.” 

“*What did he play?” asked her niece, curiously, 
swinging round on the stool. 

“Oh,” broke in Miss Nellie, the younger aunt, 
“he played ‘The Old Oaken Bucket’ with varia- 
tions, beautifully!” 

The young woman turned to the piano again 
and attacked it briskly. 

Afterward she explained. “Do you think I 
was going to be shamed in those dear old ladies’ 
eyes; outdone by a gentleman from Wardsville 
with the ‘Old Oaken Bucket’? Never! Some- 
where in the back of my head was the tune of 
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Three weeks after the receipt of money | from another side 
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of the kidneys to perform their | 


which it is the special business of | 





in the forest. It is answered 
and presently the chorus is 
taken up from all directions. As the night draws 
on, the cries approach, until at last one issues from 
the bush close at hand. Now a stealthy shape 
shows itself for an instant on the edge of the bush 
a maniacal shriek smites the ear, and is followec 
by an interval of dead silence. Suddenly there 
comes a babel of the most extraordinary noises— 
weird chucklings, screams of eery laughter, and 
occasionally the typical long-drawn ‘‘whoo-oo!” 
the first syllable pitched in a deep bass key, while 
the second rises to a piercing scream. 


somewhere far away 


| 
| 


| tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








o 
SPEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING 
BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 
A warm bath with Cuticura soap and a single applica- 


relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and 
successful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 
eczemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, | 
children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap | 
and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, | 
purifying and beautifying the skin, sealp, hair and 

hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, | 
as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample | 
of each, with 82-p. book on skin and scalp, post-free. 

Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 
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| 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


108 all diff. , Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cape G H, Mex. | 
Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 FinelyMixed,20c. 65 | 
diftU.S.,25¢.1000hingesBc. Agts. wtd.50%. ListFree.I buy | 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis,Mo. 
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RIGHT HOME 


DOCTOR RECOMMENDS POSTUM FROM 
PERSONAL TEST. | 
| 








No one is better able to realize the injurious 
action of caffeine—the drug in coffee—on the heart, 
than the doctor. Tea is just as harmful as coffee 
because it, too, contains the drug, caffeine. 

When the doctor himself has been relieved by 


One hyena, bolder than the others, rushes for-| simply leaving off coffee and using Postum, he 
ward and seizes a portion of the carcass, and then, | ean refer with full conviction to his own case. 


if the watcher does not betray his presence, the 
whole troop closes in upon the bait. A gunshot 
may disturb nobler game, and the hunter must 
therefore drive away the scavengers with stones. 

I was fishing in the Sabi one evening a few hun- 
dred yards from the compound fence, and the 
shadows had already gathered before I began to 
retrace my steps. Just as I was leaving the bank, 
a most extraordinary series of sounds came from 
the recesses of a bush fifty yards away. There 
was a shriek as of some human being in distress, 
followed a number of low gurglings and chuck- 
lings, and then another shriek. 


| 
| 


= pn that no natives were in the bush, I | 
e 


stood wondering what it could be, and as I listened 

to the noise, several of my servants, with assagais 

and lights, came running at top speed through -the 

compound gate. 

oa, “We thought some one had been taken by a 
on. 

The sounds still went on, now resembling the 
wails of an infant, when suddenly 
“‘whoo-oo!”’ set all 
of the animal at rest. 
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A FIGURE OF ROMANCE. 


LAISE de Montlue was a soldier and a marshal 

of France who fought through half the six- 
teenth century. Like a true Gascon, as he was, he 
added to his great physical qualities courage, high 
spirits and an unquenchable gaiety, which distin- 
guished him above soldiers of a graver mold. He 
was the veritable captain of his soul. 


In the Italian wars Blaise de Montlue com- 
manded the defense of Sienna during a prolonged 
siege. When the town was reduced to a few 
ounces of bread daily, Blaise was overcome with 
sickness, and had himself carried about in a chair, 
muffled up in furs. 

But perceiving that the inhabitants, especially 
the women, were “thus rendered apprehensive of 
their fate should he die,’”’—so runs an excerpt from 
De Montlue’s “Commentaries,”—‘“he called for a 
a of crimson velvet breeches, laid over with gold 
ace, very finely cut, for-they were made at a time 
when he was forsooth in love. He put on adoublet 
of the same, and a shirt of crimson silk and gold 
twist; then a buff collar over which he put his 
arms, very finely gilt.” 

He was at that time wearing gray and white, “in 


honor of a fair lady to whom he was a servant | 


when he had leisure.” So he put on a hat of gray 
silk, with a gray silver hatband, and a plume of 
heron’s feathers set with silver spangles. 

He also put on a short cassock of gray velvet, 
garnished with “little plates of silver at two fin- 
gers’ distance from one another, and lined with 
cloth of silver, all open between the plates.” 

Then he “rubbed his face with Greek wine till 
he brought a little color into his cheeks, and drank 
a small draught, with a little bit of bread. 

“He then looked at himself in the glass, strutted 
before his officers, though he had not the strength 
to kill a chicken, and rode through the town to the 
great comfort of all beholders.”’ 
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A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 


PEAKING of that old-fashioned quality, com- 

mon sense, Doctor Faulkner, head of the Vine- 
land Hospital in New Jersey, told the following 
story, printed in Everybody's Magazine: 

A building had been erected on the outskirts of 
a small town. It was shrouded in mystery. All 
that was known about it was that it was a chemical 
pouneny. An old farmer, driving past the place 
after work had been started, and seeing a man in 
the doorway, called to him: 

“What be ye doin’ in this place?” 

“We are searching for a universal solvent — 
something that will dissolve all things,” said the 
chemist. 

“What good will thet be?” 

“Imagine, sir! It will dissolve all things. If 
we want a solution of iron, glass, gold,—any- 
thing,—all that we have to do is to drop it in this 
solution.” 

“Fine!” said the farmer, “fine! What be ye 
goin’ to keep it in?” 
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HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


N Eastern man, who was on a business trip 

through the West, stopped at the small hotel 

in a country town one day. He entered the dining- 
room and was shown to a table by a waiter. 


“Will you have some pork and beans, sir?” 
asked the waiter, as he brought the customary 
glass of water. 

“No, I don’t care for them,” answered the man. 
“I never eat pork and beans.” 

“Dinner is over, then, sir,” said the waiter, as 
he moved away. 
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CLOSING THE DEAL. 
“ HAT is the price of a half-pint bottle?” 
asked a prospective customer, says the 
National Monthly. 
“A nickel,” answered the druggist, handing the 
desired article across the counter. ‘But it costs 
you nothing if I put something into it.” 


“Then put in a cork, please,” responded the 
customer. 


They stopped on seeing me, and | 


| by it. 


A Missouri physician prescribes Postum for 
many of his patients because he was benefited 
He says: 

“I wish to add my testimony in regard to that 
excellent preparation—Postum. 1 have had func- 
tional or nervous heart trouble for over 15 years, 
and a part of the time was unable to attend to my 
business. 

“T was a moderate user of coffee and did not 
think drinking it hurt me. But on stopping it and 
using Postum instead, my heart has got all right, 
and I ascribe it to the change from coffee to 
Postum. 

“IT am prescribing it now in cases of sickness, 


especially when coffee does not agree, or affects 
the heart, nerves or stomach. 


the familiar | 
doubts concerning the nature | 





“When made right it has a much better flavor 
than coffee, and is a vital sustainer of the system. 
I shall continue to recommend it to our people, 
and I have my own case to refer to.” Name given | 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the | 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








No. 352 — One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 


A real desk and a handsome 


combined in the space of one; 


library table—{nu at the price of one. 


Simply pulling open the drawer pro- 
vides desk space with non-spillable ink- 
well and pen groove, with a large roomy 
drawer beneath the lid for stationery and 
correspondence. To use desk, nothing 
on the table need be disturbed. 


Your choice of seventy-five designs (in 
all staple woods) at prices to suit. 


Cadillac Desk-Tables— 

e Table with the 
Metal Slides—are car- 
ried by leading furni- 
ture dealers. If yours 
cannot! supply you, 
send for catalogue No. 
z illustrating our full 
ine. 























Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 


OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 























Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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BoriesBen 


U. S. Army Board Finds 


that bones bent by pointed shoes, asin X-ray 
photo above, cause a loss of twenty per cent. 
in soldiers’ efficiency. 

The Board has recommended to the War 
Department an army shoe of the EDU- 
CATOR type. Send for N. Y. Sun's story 
of the Board's four years’ investigation. 

Educator Shoes have full room for all foot- 
bones without ugly looseness. They are 
good sense plus good looks. 

Educators for children let the child’s feet 
grow as they should. Educators for men 
and women let bent foot-bones straighten 
out in grateful comfort. 

Look for Educator branded on the sole. 
If your dealer does not keep genuine Edu- 
cators write us for catalogue and we'll see 
that you get a pair. Prices from $1.35 for 
Infants’ to $5.50 for Men's Specials. 

We also make the famous A// America 
and Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for 


FDUCATOR 
HOE 


S TRADE MARK REG. 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 




















**Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


, Women's 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


FREE 
FARMS 








In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil Schools and 
churches con a of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


and climate unexcelled. 
: h. a. 








A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 













bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
i It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box —a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG G CO., CHICAGO 














folente’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. 
Worn over the diaper these dainty 
little garments will protect the 
clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. e from OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting, which is soft, white,odor- 
less and absolutely waterproof. 
Plain or lace trimmed 2c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer’s 


The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 0, Middletown, Conn. 
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A You never see your 
' own teeth 


Did you ever realize that you see only their 
reflection in the mirror ? 
But others do see your teeth every time you 
talk, smile or laugh, and they know whether or 
/ not you keep them clean. 


For clean, sound, good-looking teeth use 





It has no “druggy” taste but a 
delicious flavor that makes its twice-a-day use a treat. 

Ribbon Gen has an antiseptic action which checks the growth of decay germs. It has 

a polishing action which whitens your teeth without harmful “grit” to scratch the enamel. 
Ask mother to get youa tube—or send us 2cii in stamps for a generous 


trialtube. Ask for *‘The Jungle Pow Wow’’ too, for your little brother 
or sister—a funny animal rhyme book with colored pictures. It’s free. 











COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, New York 








WINTON SIX 





Make Your Family Happy 








Promote the happiness and unity of your family by owning 
a Winton Six. It is a car for all the family — big enough that 
nobody need be left behind. Self-cranking, and easily handled. 
It has the beauty of appearance and performance that makes the 
family glad to be seen in it, and the power and sturdiness to 
guarantee their safety. Its new-idea upholstery gives more 
restful riding than was ever before known. 


It is a car of distinction; the leader of Sixes, lowest in 
repair expense, and least costly of all high-grade cars to buy. 


A proper expenditure for the pleasure and entertainment 
of the family is a legitimate part of your yearly expense. An 
expenditure for a genuinely good motor car is advantageous in 
health, happiness, unity, and usefulness. The Winton Six 
solves the family problem. 


Permit us to send you our 64-page, library size catalog. 
It is full of useful information. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 


The World's First Maker of Sixes Exclusively 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





WINTON BRANCH HOUSES 


New York, Broadway at 70th St.; Chicago, Michigan Avenue at 13th St.; Boston 
674 Commonwealth Ave.; Philadelphia, 246-248 N. Broad St.; Baltimore, Mt. Royal at 
North Ave.; Pitts burgh, ‘Baum at Beatty St.; Cleveland 1228 Huron Road; Detroit, 998 
Wood ward ave ; Milwaukee, 82-86 Farwell Ave.; Minne: - 0lis, 16-22 Eighth St., N.; Kansas 
City, 3324-3326 Main St.; San Francisco, 300 V; an Ness Ave.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St 














the novice. 


And the Vest Pocket Kodak is efficient. 


exposures, 





As small as your note book and tells the story better. 


The Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


A miniature Kodak, so capable that it will convince 
the experienced amateur, so simple that it will appeal to 
So flat and smooth and small that it will go 
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readily into a vest pocket, yes, and dainty enough for milady’s hand bag. 


It is small, almost tiny, but the carefully selected meniscus achromatic 
lens insures good work; the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm stops and Auto-time Scale give it a scope 
and range not found except in the highest grade cameras. 
Having a fixed focus it is always ready for quick work. Has reversible brilliant finder. 
lustrous black finish. Right in every detail of design and construction. 


Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight 


Made of metal with 


Pictures, 1% x 2% inches. Price $6.00. 


An important feature is that the quality of the work is so fine, the definition of the lens so perfect that enlarge- 
ments may be easily made to any reasonable size, and at small cost—to post card size (3% x 5%) for instance, at 15 cents, 


Kodak Catalogue, free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Multiplies Power Sure to Find the Dirt gagm 
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Silver Wrapper ~Blue Band e get 





Fconomical~ Effective 





To begin with it is a big cake 
and to end with it is a big 
saving, and all the time 
between it is a big help. 


Cleans‘ Scours Polishes 














